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A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
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HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


There are two ways in this world to carry on the 
higher educational institutions; only two ways 
have ever been invented and _ successfully used. 
One way is by direct support of the government. 
In various parts of the world all forms of govern- 
ment have used successfully that direct method of 
supporting the higher institutions of education. 
That can be done in this country—is done in this 
country. Most of the western states tax them- 
selves heavily every year for the support of their 
universities and of their normal and_ technical 
schools. That is one method—the direct taxation 
method—always effective, and far the quickest for 
anew community. The other is the method which 
was used by the men who came over from England 
to Massachusetts Bay. You have been informed 
by rather a romancing historian that this method 
was invented in Massachusetts about the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution. Here is an error 
of more than a century. The charter given to 
Harvard College in 1650 contains a complete ex- 
emption of Harvard College “from all civil impo- 
sitions,” including exemption of its students and 
teachers from military service. Moreover, this pol- 
icy of exemption is a part of the only other method 
—beside direct governmental support—of main- 
taining the institutions of higher education, 
namely, the endowment method. What is the es- 
sence of that method? It is nothing but offering 
an inducement to public-spirited, private persons 
to give their money, chattels, lands, or buildings 
for the public use called higher education. That 
is exactly what the settlers in Massachusetts Bay 
offered. They offered the inducement to the pub- 
lic-spirited men and women who were ready to 
give their private money and property to the sup- 
port of the higher education, that, if they did so, 
then such property should be forever exempted 
from assessment for other public uses. The gov- 
ernment of the Colony agreed that the moneys 
given by private persons for education should for- 
ever be exempted from assessment for other lower 
public uses, like highways, sewers, courts, and 
prisons. That is the entire meaning of the ex- 
emption,—private money set aside for public use 
shall not be assessed thereafter for lower public 
uses or any other public uses. 

How successful this policy has been in Massa- 
chusetts! The schools, the normal schools, tech- 
nical schools, colleges, and professional schools in 
Massachusetts, both for men and women, are un- 
excelled to this day in the United States. Harvard 
University is the largest, richest, and _ strongest 
university in this country at this moment, in spite 
of the fact that there are a dozen state universities 
which have their hands in the public treasury, and 





have had their hands in the public treasury, many 
of then, for more than a generation. Where did 
the normal schools begin? Right here in Massa- 
chusetts and in this State House, through a pri- 
vate benefaction. Massachusetts started them. 
Massachusetts has fed them. What state has as 
good a technical school as Massachusetts in the 
Institute of Technology? What built that? Pri- 
vate money, with the aid of the state,—exempted 
private money, because the state agreed that the 
money given for that great public use should not 
be charged for other lower public uses. 

This, then, is the original, logical, and very pro- 
ductive Massachusetts policy with regard to the 
support of higher education. Now this doctrine 
and this practice have been accepted by every town 
in Massachusetts which has ever had occasion to 
consider the question, “Can we get a college, or 
an academy, or a normal school into this town?” 
There never has been a town or city in Massachu- 
setts that did not welcome these institutions of 
higher education. I had occasion last spring to 
refer to the fact that when it was proposed to es- 
tablish one more normal school in Massachusetts, 
the Legislature, without waiting for the advice of 
the board of education which had asked for but 
one, established four new normal schools. Why? 
Because there was such a competition for that one 
normal school that the Legislature found it more 
convenient to establish four. This, then, is a solid 
fact which I hope will be appreciated by the com- 
mittee, that this policy for the establishment and 
support of higher education has always, to this 
day, been believed in and accepted by the towns 
and cities of Massachusetts. As to Cambridge, the 
seat of Harvard University, the town gave the first 
land which the college occupied, and many times 
over during the first one hundred and fifty years 
repeated a gift of land to Harvard University. 

Nevertheless, with the growing difficulties con- 
cerning taxation in general, difficulties which we 
all admit, there has undoubtedly arisen a question 
about the incidence of this so-called burden, the 
exemption from taxation. Nobody doubts that 
the exemption policy of Massachusetts has been a 
fruitful and wise policy; but questions have arisen 
in many minds as to whether it would not be bet- 
ter, for example, for Massachusetts to vote an- 
nually—say—#500,000 a year as direct grants to 
the institutions of higher education rather than to 
give them this indirect advantage of exemption 
from local taxation. That might conceivably be a 
question of the incidence of taxation. Let me next 
discuss this incidence of taxation which is sus- 
pected to be unjust. 

In the first place, I venture to ask your atten- 
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tion to the proposition that there is no burden 
whatever on the towns and cities which contain in- 
stitutions of higher education,—absolutely none; 
no burden at all, but, on the contrary, enrichment 
and elevation for all the towns and cities in Massa- 
chusetts which have the happiness of containing 
these institutions. 

I have heard the attention of committees and 
commissions on this subject called to the fact that 
in many of our towns and cities very large amounts 
of property are exempted for churches, colleges, 
technical schools, etc.; and these large sums are 
rolled off the tongue with great unction, and it 
sounds as if there were an argument somewhere 
behind the figures, namely, that these large ex- 
empted amounts involve some burden. For in- 
stance, there are $25,000,000 of property returned 
as exempted in the city of Cambridge. It sounds 
large. Then we are to consider that in thirty 
years more that sum will be $50,000,000 perhaps, 
and in one hundred years $100,000,000. It sounds 
as if the exemption of such large values were going 
to be a burden. Yet there is not, and there will 
not be, one atom of burden on the city of Cam- 
bridge. To illustrate—Harvard University owns 
in one of the wards of Cambridge, called Ward 8, 
from seventy-five to eighty acres of ground, on 
which there is no taxation. But if Harvard Uni- 
versity were not there, some one will say, there 
would be shops and houses all over those eighty 
acres, from which large taxes would be derived. 
In the first place, whether those eighty acres would 
have been profitably occupied with houses or 
shops is guess-work. It is extremely doubtful if 
there would have been any more taxable houses 
or shops in Cambridge without the college than 
there are now with the college; for there is still 
much unoccupied land in the city, as in all Massa- 
chusetts cities and towns. But some things we do 
know. For example, we know that in Ward 8, 
where the college is, if you add to the exempted 
area of the college three times as much land all 
about this exempted area, and then take the aver- 
age value of that total for taxation purposes, ex- 
empted area and all, one-fourth exempted and the 
other three-fourths taxed, you arrive at a higher 
average value of land than exists anywhere else in 
the city. Where is the burden? The city gets 


more taxes from that Ward 8 than from any other 


equal area in Cambridge, in spite of, or rather be- 
cause of, the exemption. Is there any burden re- 
sulting from the exemption? On the contrary, the 
city of Cambridge has distinctly profited, so far 
as taxable values go, from the presence of Harvard 
University with its exempted area of eighty acres. 

Secondly, one would imagine, if the presence of 
exempted values were a burden, that the rate of 
taxation in towns and cities heavily burdened in 
that sense would be higher, distinctly nigher, than 
in towns and cities that had no such exempted val- 
ues, or had much smaller values exempted. If 
the exemption is a burden to the town or locality, 
surely large exemptions ought to result in higher 
tax-rates; because all towns and cities are strug- 
gling after comfortable conditions within their ter- 
ritory, and the tax-rate which they find themselves 
able to collect is presumably a rate which gives 
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them the comfortable conditions they desire,—not 
everything they desire, of course, but a fairly com- 


fortable mode of existence. Now, as a matter of 
fact, there is no relation whatever between the tax- 
rate of any city or town and the amount of property 
exempted therein for churches, schools, colleges, 
technical schools, and charities. I will compare 
together, in the first place, the city of Cambridge, 
which has a population of 97,000, and the city of 
Lowell, which has a population of 95,000. The as- 
sessable property in Cambridge in 1905 was $104,- 
000,000. The assessable property in Lowell was 
$72,000,000, or nearly three-fourths of the assessa- 
ble property in Cambridge. Let us look at that 
fact to begin with. It seems that Cambridge has 
more property per capita than Lowell; yet Lowell 
is full of great factories. That is in itself a favora- 
ble indication that Cambridge is on the whole 
pretty well off in regard to the amount of her as- 
sessable property. This is not an isolated fact. 
In Amherst, Northampton, and Williamstown, 
three towns whose condition has been represented 
before the committee as singularly unfortunate, the 
percentage of their taxable property to the taxable 
property in the counties in which they are sever- 
ally situated is higher than the percentage of their 
taxable individuals to the total of taxable individ- 
uals in their respective counties. 3ut how about 
the exempted property in those two cities? In 
Cambridge there are exempted, according to the 
returns of the assessors, $25,000,000 and upwards. 
In Lowell there are only $3,000,000 exempted, less 
than an eighth part of the Cambridge exempted 
value. What a tremendous advantage Lowell 
must have, if the exemption is a burden. Is there 
any escape from that logic? If there is any con- 
nection at all between low exempted values and a 
low rate of taxation, what an advantage Lowell 
must have over Cambridge with exempted prop 
erty of only about $3,000,000, when Cambridge 
has exempted property of about $25,000,000. What 
is the fact about the tax-rates? In Cambridge in 
1905 it was $19, in Lowell $20; in 1906 in Cam- 
bridge it was $18.60, in Lowell it was $19.60. 
How, then, is it possible to believe that the ex- 
emption brings a burden upon the community 
where that exemption takes effect? 

Let me compare two other places of about equal 
population, Amherst and Easthampton. East- 
hampton has rather more people. It has slightly 
more assessable property, almost $200,000 more; 
but Easthampton has only $584,000 exempted 
property, whereas unfortunately Amherst has 
nearly $3,000,000 exempted. This must be a tre- 
mendous burden on Amherst. But what are the 
tax-rates? In Amherst it was $16.25 in 1905, and 
the same rate in 1906; in Easthampton it was $17 
each year, or higher than in Amherst. Does any- 
body suppose that Amherst does not live as well 
as Easthampton? Those who visit the two towns 
know better than that. 

Now let us compare Williamstown with Prov- 
incetown, two towns approximately equal in popu- 
lation. Williamstown has about $3,000,000 
of assessable property, and Provincetown nearly 
$2,000,000: but the unfortunate Williamstown has 
over $2,000,000 of exempted property, whereas 
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the fortunate Provincetown has only $50,000 of ex- 
empted property... Some one said it was best to 
compare such figures in percentages. The ex- 
empted property in Williamstown is seventy per 
cent. of the assessable property, whereas in Prov- 
incetown the exempted property is only two and 
one-half per cent. of the assessable property. 
What a great disadvantage Williamstown must be 
under! Yet the tax-rate in Williamstown in 1905 
was $18.80, and in Provincetown $20; and in 1906 
in Williamstown it was $18.70, and in Province- 
town $19.50. Again the lower rates in the town 
where a college is situated, and which has_ ex- 
empted property amounting to seventy per cent. of 
its assessable property. It is a significant fact, 
considering the lamentable picture painted here of 
the condition of Amherst and Northampton, that 
both towns had tax-rates in 1904 lower than the 
average tax-rate in Hampshire County. 


I will put this matter in one other form. Cam- 
bridge is said to have $25,000,000 of exempted 


property. Now suppose some benefactor or ben- 
efactors should give Harvard University to-morrow 
$20,000,000. Much of that sum would ultimately 
get into Cambridge as exempted property in build- 
ings, collections, and apparatus; but the assessa- 
ble property in Cambridge would not be dimin- 
ished, but on the contrary much increased, because 
the University would be made richer and better 
and would have more teachers, students, and work- 
men whose expenditures would increase the busi- 
ness done in the city and therefore its tax receipts. 
We are now looking for the great Gordon McKay 
bequest of $5,000,000, and we know some of that 
must go into such “plant.” Now will the “bur- 
den” on Cambridge be increased when that Gordon 
McKay bequest comes in? Its assessable property 
will not be diminished. In what possible way will 
the “burden” of Cambridge be increased? In no 
way. On the contrary, there will be a larger, bet- 
ter equipped, more resorted to, educational estab- 
lishment in Cambridge, and the city will receive 
an increase of the many benefits which it now de- 
rives from the University. 

I was anxious to make as clear as I could this 
proposition that the towns and cities -in which 
there are large exemptions for churches, hospitals, 
colleges, etc., have absolutely no burden to bear, 


—none. That is the logic of the situation, more- 
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over, it is the result of experience, the experience 
of Massachusetts since 1630. 

We heard a good deal this morning about in- 
stitutions of learning that make a profit. We even 
heard once about making so much profit per stu- 
dent. I think Smith College was supposed to 
make a profit per girl, because the girls paid $8 
or $9 per week for board and lodging. In such 
transactions there is no profit in the mercantile 
sense. If it does not cost quite $8 or $9 per week 
to lodge and feed the girls in Smith College, if 
some college house in the course of a year clears 
a little surplus of receipts over expenditures, every 
dollar of that surplus goes to a public use, goes 
into the work of Smith College. I hope that this 
misleading use of the word profit in connection 
with college receipts and expenditures will be ob- 
served by the committee. 

I want to touch finally one general principle with 
regard to exemptions. We have learned,—I 
think the greater part of the population of Massa- 
chusetts has learned within the last ten years,— 
that reservations from taxation are not bad, bur- 
densome, wasteful things, but on the contrary that 
they are highly profitable ‘and precious things; and 
that the question really is not how few reservations 
a community can get along with, but how many 
they can indulge in. The long and short of it is, 
gentlemen, that the things which make it worth 
while to live in Massachusetts, to live anywhere in 
the civilized world, are precisely the things which 
are not taxed; the things exempted are the things 
which are in the highest degree profitable to the 
community. Just consider what our “fe would 
be without the exempted institutions of Massachu- 
setts, the colleges, museums, churches, schools, 
hospitals, courts, libraries, gardens, commons, 
parks, all the parks,—Boston’s, Cambridge’s, and 
the Metropolitan, and the parks of the Trustees of 
Public Reservations. Just think what our life 
would be if all these things were swept away. 
What would become of family life, of social life, of 
public enjoyment and private happiness? We get 
through these exempted institutions the joys and 
satisfactions and the upward tendencies which 
make life worth living. Let nobody persuade you 
for a moment that these invaluable reservations 
from taxation are a burden on the public; they 
are what make the common life worth living. 


THE MAN OF CHEER. 


“We love the man with roses on his tongue, the man who sees the boy’s dirty face, but mentions 
his bright eyes; who notices your shabby coat, but praises your studious habits; the man who sees 


all the faults, but whose tongue is quick to praise but slow to blame. 


We like to meet a man whose 


smile will light up dreariness, whose voice is full of music of the birds; whose hand-shake is an inspi- 


ration and his ‘God bless you’ a benediction. 
croak is forgotten when the 


He makes us forget our troubles as the raven’s dismal 
wood-thrush sings. 


God bless the man of cheer.” 
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FUNDS FOR SAN FRANCISCO TEACHERS. 


ACCOUNTS OF FUNDS SENT DIRECTLY TO THE 
SAN FRANCISCO TEACHERS. 


Dear Mr. Winship: Right after the earthquake 
in San Francisco, I received a letter f-om Mr. Ir- 
win Shepard, asking if he could give any of our 
teachers any help in a personal way. At that 
time, the teachers had not received their April sal- 
aries, and there was some fear that they would not 
be paid until June. 

Everywhere I went I met teachers who had suf- 
fered a loss of everything. I was simply overpow- 
ered with the troubles of our teachers. I found 
that a very good relief committee of teachers had 
been appointed and were doing their best to help 
their fellow-workers, but I also found that there 
was no special fund of money for them to draw on 
except three hundred dollars, which had been sent 
to Mr. Kellogg, chairman of relief committee, by 
Alameda County Teachers’ Club. This was abso- 
lutely the only money at that time available, and if 
supplies or clothing of any kind were needed the 
teachers had to go to just the ordinary Red Cross 
relief stations, and get just the ordinary Red Cross 
treatment. There was just one exception: Mrs. 
George, who had charge of the Denver Chamber 
of Commerce relief work, was always anxious to 
help the teachers, if possible to supply them with 
any needed clothing. 

Upon realizing these conditions, I wrote to Mr. 
Shepard a very earnest letter asking that, if pos- 
sible, he write to his’ different personal 
friends, who were teachers in various places, and 
ask that clothing and some amounts of money be 
sent to the teachers here. 

I was almost afraid to write, but really it seemed 
frightful that our teachers had so little direct mate- 
rial help. Imagine my delight when Mr. Shepard 
sent me a letter giving me names of different 
ladies he had written to and enclosing his let- 
ters to them. 

In a little time, I received a very sympathetic 
and beautiful letter from Miss Katherine Blake of 
Public School No. 6, New York, in which she said 
that the New York teachers were getting up some 
boxes of clothing for our teachers. She also said 
that $10,000 had been collected from the New York 
teachers, and that Mr. Magnus Gross, president of 
Principals’ Association, would be sent out with the 
money to distribute the fund. 

At about the same time I received a letter from 
Miss Betty Dutton and Miss Emma Davis of 
Cleveland, Ohio, saying that the teachers of Cleve- 
land were collecting clothing for our teachers, and 
that immediately after the earthquake Mr. Edwin 
Moulton, superintendent of Cleveland, had issued 
a call for subscriptions for our teachers; that 
$1,200 had been collected for that purpose. Shortly 
' after this 1 received both the clothing, which was 
distributed from my house, and the money, which 
is still being distributed through a committee. 

A short time afterwards I received a letter from 
Miss Mary Sawyer of Cincinnati, who expressed 


sympathy for our teachers and from the Mathesis 
Teachers’ Club. She sent $180 for our teachers. 
Shortly afterwards, through her efforts, Mr. Mur- 
tay, superintendent of Chamber of ' Commerce, 
sent me $800 for our teachers’ relief. Shortly 
after this, Mr. Herbert West of Rochester for- 
warded me $149 for our teachers. He had been 
interested in our teachers through Miss Ada Van 
Stone Harris, a friend of Mr. Shepard. The 
Rochester teachers also sent a box of clothing to 
the teachers. 

The amounts from Cincinnati and Rochester I 
was authorized to personally give out to our teach- 
ers in need. This I am gradually doing every 
day. The New York fund has been placed in the 
hands of a large committee, and they have given 
out the money according to instructions given by 
Mr. Gross of New York. A great many teachers 
have been helped, and much good has been done 
by this money. The teachers in San Francisco 
sincerely thank their fellow-workers in New York 
for their prompt and generous gifts of money and 
clothing. Many thanks are due, too, to Mr. Mag- 
nus Gross and Miss Katherine Blake for their per- 
sonal interest. Mr. Magnus Gross brought the 
money here, and took a great deal of trouble to see 
that it was properly disbursed. His great thought- 
fulness, large-heartedness, courtesy, and determi- 
nation to place the fund correctly will always be 
remembered. Miss Katherine Blake, assisted by 
Mrs. Annie Jessup, Miss Minnie L. Hutchinson, 
Miss Jessie H. Bancroft, Mrs. Mary Williams, 
Miss Millicent Baum, Miss Kate E. Van Wagener, 
Miss Hannah de Milt, are to be especially thanked 
for arranging the sending of clothing. Also Dr. 
William McAndrew, principal of the Girls’ Tech- 
nical High School of New York, who took an ac- 
tive interest and co-operated with the committee 
and sewing instructors and allowed his high school 
girls to make fifty shirt-waist suits. Many thanks 


are also sent to the high school girls and _ their 
teachers. 
To Mr. Edwin Moulton, Miss Bettie Dutton, 


Miss Emma Davis, and the Cleveland teachers, 
the San Francisco teachers are greatly indebted for 
the money sent and the 5,300 articles of clothing, 
which has proven very serviceable. These gifts 
have relieved and helped greatly the hardships. 
All the generosity and love put into the offeritge 
have been greatly appreciated, Mr. Moulton’s 
prompt action to help our teachers will always be 
remembered. 

To Miss Mary Sawyer, the Mathesis Teachers’ 
Club, Mr. C. B. Murray of Cincinnati, Miss Ada 
Van Stone Harris, and Mr. Herbert West of Roch- 
ester, many thanks are sent for their generosity, 
and much good is being done with their gifts. All 
these kind friends have helped in the hours of dis- 
tress, and heartfelt thanks are sent to them. And 
to Mr. Irwin Shepard all honor and credit be 
given for putting out a helping hand and for ac- 
complishing so much for our San Francisco teach- 
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ers. His ready understanding, his generous sym- 
pathy, his prompt action, his many and strenuous 
friends who have helped contribute to our teach- 
ers’ fund make his name a beloved one. 

Many have received help through the efforts of 
Mr. Shepard and friends who otherwise would 
have received nothing. 

Sincerely yours, 


Estelle Carpenter, 
Supervisor of Music. 
San Francisco, December 6, 1906. 





GRATITUDE. 
BY HENRY VAN DYKE. 
Do you give thanks for this or that?—No, 
thanked, 
I am not grateful 
In that cold, calculating way, with blessings ranked 
As one, two, three, and four,—that would be hateful! 


God be 


I only know that every day brings good above 
My poor deserving; 
I only feel that on the road of life true Love 
Is leading me along and never swerving. 


Whatever turn the path may take to left or right, 
I think it follows 
The tracing of a wiser hand, through dark and light, 
Across the hills and in the shady hollows. 


Whatever gifts the hours bestow, or great or small, 
1 would not measure 
As worth a certain price in praise, but take them all 
And use them all, with simple, heartfelt pleasure. 


For when we gladly eat our daily bread, we bless 
The hand that feeds us; 

And when we walk along life’s way in cheerfulness, 

Our very heart-beats praise the Love that leads us. 

—The Outlook. 
—_——_———-+0-$--0-@-0-@--— — ——— 
AS TO INDUSTRY. 

A talk to boys by Colonel Henry C. Clark, General 
Superintendent of Jordan Marsh Company, the leading 
retail store in Boston. } 


The quality that is greater than all the others put 
together is industry, and each and every young man 
can cultivate that quality in himself alone, which is 
absolutely essential in order to make a success in 
any business you may attempt. The young man 
who gets there first is the one whois looking for 
something more to do than the mere duties ex- 
pected of him in his sosition. The young man 
who tries to shirk the duties expected of him always 
brings up in the rear. 

There are so many different channels in commer- 
cial life that it is often difficult for a young man to 
decide just which he is adapted for. To become a 
merchant the art of selling must first be learned. 
Just here I would like to give you a little advice on 
salesmanship. The salesman who hopes to make a 
success of his profession should enter into the work 
with well-defined ideas of the right or wrong of 
business. Sterling character should be the corner- 
stone, loyalty, truth, courtesy, honesty, integrity, 
punctuality, promptness, and willingness to serve 
are among the best materials for rounding out a 


successful career in selling. Consider vour own in- 
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terests, but while you draw a salary from an em- 
ployer do not ignore or forget his interests. 

A good knowledge of the English language is a 
necessity to salespeople; with a better class of cus- 
tomers it makes all the difference imaginable if the 
salesperson is capable of talking well, for well- 
chosen language is one of the sure indications of 
good understanding and intelligence. There has 
never been an age when general education was so 
widely diffused as to-day, and this means that the 
uneducated person is badly handicapped in a race 
of a business life. 


—__—-—0-#-0-@--¢ 0. —_— 
MISSION OF SCHOOL ART. 
BY W. H. ELSON, 


Superintendent of Cleveland Schools. 

In this country we are only beginning to wake 
up to our economic and social needs. Our manu- 
facturers are demanding the artisan, the draftsman, 
the designer, the decorator, the modeler. This 
field is not overcrowded. There is abundant room 
for the man or woman who can apply art to indus- 
try. Throughout Europe schools of industrial 
art have been established. These have had a dis- 
tinct influence upon industry, and they account in 
large measure for the artistic superiority of Euro- 
pean over American manufacture in certain lines 
of production. 

Because of the development of the industrial 
arts, drawing has become an indispensable study in 
school. All manual and industrial arts rest upon 
drawing, and as we have become a great manufac- 
turing people training in this branch has become 
necessary. Everything exists on paper before it 
is actually constructed. This is true, whether the 
object is a house, a chair, or a newspaper cartoon. 

Hence drawing is fundamental in all industrial 
pursuits. No industry can exist to-day without 
the aid of the man who knows how to use the pen- 
cil, whose eye has been trained to discriminate, and 
whose hand has acquired skill in expressing ideas 
in terms of the line. The man who can express his 
ideas with the aid of these helps has a decided ad- 
vantage over the one who lacks this power. He 
is worth more economically and socially. 

Drawing, which in a large way means an appre- 
ciation of beauty—with power to express ade- 
quately one’s ideas—relates to all that man makes. 
All industrial products are affected by the artistic 
element. The tendency is to make useful things 
beautiful. Every article manufactured has an 
added value if it is attractive to the eye and satis- 
fies one’s sense of proportion. Every article of 
furniture, dress, wall-paper, floor covering, book 
cover, lamp, gas or electric fixture, jewelry, silver- 
ware must meet the requirements of good taste. 
Home industries of all kinds involve training in 
the industrial arts. The home is made beautiful 
by the application of art. 

In this great city of productive industries there 
are many young people, particularly in the high 
schools, that have naturdl ability and interest in 
drawing and the applied arts, and with adequate 
training they would find attractive and remunera- 
tive work in the great industrial enterprises of the 


city. On this account the high schools should 











offer adequate courses in drawing and the indus- 
trial arts—available to pupils interested while gain- 
ing their academic education. To such students 
the industrial arts should constitute one of the four 
regular studies throughout the high school course. 

In the public schools drawing is essentially the 
training of the eye and the hand—the eye to see 
‘more and to see more accurately—and the hand to 
represent more and more faithfully and adequately 
what is seen. Instruction is directed toward the 
cultivation of the sense of proportion, color, and 
the appreciation of beauty; it aims directly at 
self-expression, seeking to give the child power to 
express ideas graphically. The work deals di- 
rectly with objects in nature, thereby stimulating 
observation and acquaintance with environment, 
leading from representation to creative work. 

In the primary grades the work deals predomi- 
nantly with representation, but even here drawing 
is used creatively in the making of simple designs 
and in their application to articles of their own con- 
struction. A single article, however simple in 
construction, made in this way, teaches a_ pupil 
more than many exercises worked out without 
this application. 

In the early fall is the nature work; later this is 
used as material for and as a basis for design, 
which in turn is utilized in its application to the 
work in construction. Throughout it is a develop- 
ment, every step growing out of the one preced- 
ing, thereby giving purpose to the work at every 
step and stage. 

The construction work comes in December and 
March, and is used in making simple gifts to be 
taken home at Christmas and Easter time for 
father and mother. The stimulation of purpose 
leads the children to feel that what they are doing 
is of importance, and they do their best in making 
the calendar, the booklet, the box, etc. It en- 
courages the spirit of giving, the giving of their 
own handiwork, and it fosters a thoughtfulness for 
others. To the child this is not a preparation for 
life—it is real living. 

In the grammar grades and high schools design 
comes to have a larger share in the work. The 
mediums employed are pencil, charcoal, and brush 
—the latter is used especially in fall and spring na- 
ture work, but chief reliance is placed upon the 
pencil. 

Drawing is closely related to all other subjects 
in the school course. It relates itself to all forms 
of expression—pupils illustrate their compositions 
—they make decorative borders for their book cov- 
ers—they utilize their skill in drawing to express 
ideas in other subjects, such as geography, history, 
and arithmetic. In this way drawing connects it- 
self vitally with almost every subject in the school 
course. It comes to the aid of other subjects, and 
becomes a help in the teaching and the learning. 
Throughout it serves to relate these studies to real 
life —Cleveland Leader. 


———_———-+0-@ -0-@-0-@ +0. — ——___ 

There are but 289,079 of the Noble Red Men in 
the United States, or about one in three hundred of 
the population. 
Indians as insane. 


Practically the same number of 
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THE MAN AND HIS WORK. 


BY JOHN L. SHROY. 


I haven’t much faith in the man who complains 
Of the work he has chosen to do. 

He's lazy, or else he’s deficient in brains, 
And—maybe—a hypocrite, too. 

He’s likely to cheat and he’s likely to rob; 

Away with the man who finds fault with his job. 


But give me the man with the sun in his face, 
And the shadows all dancing behind; 
Who can meet his reverses with calmness and grace, 
And never forgets to be kind; 
For whether he’s wielding a scepter or swab, 
I have faith in the man who’s in love with his job. 
—Lippincott's. 


———— 
INCREASE SALARIES. 


Superintendent Stratton D. Brooks of Boston 
has this to say of the increase of salaries :— 

“Increased compensation for teachers means the 
attraction of the ablest women to the service. The 
increased expense of living of recent years has not 
been accompanied by corresponding increases in 
salary, and the rapidly expanding opportunities for 
women in commercial pursuits has produced a con- 
dition quite different from that which prevailed 
when teaching offered the best social and financial 
opportunity open to women. Now the _ ablest 
women are likely to be attracted to other fields of 
labor, and if conditions are not soon remedied the 
schools will suffer. 

“Tt is evident that both of these propositions 
mean increased expenses, and in the end it is un- 
questioned that the tax rate for school purposes will 
soon need to be increased. In the meantime it is 
essential to carry forward the administration of the 
schools in such a way that every dollar produces its 
maximum of efficiency. Economy is necessary; 
efficiency is even more necessary. To be economi- 
cal alone is not difficult. Any school board can re- 
duce expenses if no regard is given to the effect 
upon school work, but it requires sound judgment 
to economize and at the same time to produce bet- 
ter results. This may involve increasing expenses, 
for the test is not the number of dollars spent, but 
the relation of expenditure to results produced. 

“Every dollar spent for books and stationery that 
are not properly used, every dollar spent for coal 
that is wasted in the burning, every dollar spent for 
teachers or special assistants wholly or partially un- 
necessary delays the adoption of an increased salary 
schedule, and prevents the establishment of an ade- 
quate pension system. Wasteful expenditures have 
small concern for those whose stay in the service is 
brief, but those whose life work is teaching must 
look with favor upon any economy of administra- 
tion that does not decrease the efficiency of the 
work. For these it is important that there be 
money enough to provide adequate compensation. 
In its final analysis it is possible to create and main- 
tain such a condition only when the taxpayers know 
that those who share in the advanced salary are 
thoroughly competent. It is because it gives guar- 
antee of this that the promotional system of exam- 
inations finds its greatest defense. An adequate 
system of excluding the incompetent will be, in the 
end, of great advantage to the teaching force as a 
whole.” 
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SCHOOL ATHLETICS. 


BY W. R. MARSH, 
Principal High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Competitive athletics—particularly _ football, 
which, because of its chronological position, 
absorbs the complete attention and energy of its 
participants at a time when they should be devoting 
themselves to acquiring a mastery of the beginning 
lessons—are, because of the number of contests, an 
injury to the spirit of scholarship in secondary 
schools. Our trouble is with competitions and not 
with athletics. It is doubtful if we should ever hear 
of “ringers,” professionals, inefficient umpires and 
referees, even feel the electric excitement that per- 
vades the school the day before an important 
game; it is doubtful if we should ever be troubled 
with all these things if we sharply, and still more 
sharply, restricted interschool contests. I am not 
advocating the wiping out of all interschool con- 
tests, but I am trying to advocate the very great 
restriction of the numbers of’such interschool con- 
tests, to the end that we may begin to train physi- 
cally the weak rather than the proficient athlete. 

Athletics began twenty-five years ago in board- 
ing schools, where pupils, relieved from home du- 
ties, had too much time for loafing, and spread rap- 
idly, first to the private day schools, and second, to 
the public high schools, and now to the elementary 
schools as well. Many schools and colleges were 
compelled to authorize athletics to check the abuses 
of athletics. The doings of the teams were given 
wide publicity, and the success of the school seems 
to be judged, not so much by its scholarships as by 
its success in athletics. From athletics there have 
grown up school fraternities, glee clubs, orchestras, 
etc., until the trend is to use the schools not only as 
educational factors but as social clubs. 

Our secondary school athletics are based upon 
interschool competition. Only the best men are 
selected to represent the school, and they are bene- 
fited by the training, while the hundreds of other 
pupils get no benefit. Only the tip-top athletes 
have the fun and the schoolboy glory of the spirited 
contest. The other boys are not the tip-top ath- 
They need exercise more than the top- 
notchers, but they do not get it. We have too much 
special athleticism and too little general athleticism. 
It is the physical weakling, with his hollow chest, 
and his puny legs, and, perhaps, his nasty cigarette, 
who needs exercise in the open air, in the bright 
sunlight. 


letes. 


The very boy that needs the exercise most is ex- 
cluded from participation, because of his physical 
deficiencies. On a dismal, rainy spring after- 
noon on the campus of one the noted English 
schools there might have been seen the entire body 
of pupils, nearly three hundred strong, practicing at 
cricket. Among that number was one crippled 
youngster, who, partially propped against a tree, 
was endeavoring to guard a wicket. That is what 
is meant by general athleticism distinguished 
from special athleticism. Which do you prefer? 

The overcrowded curriculum in the high schools 
is due to the fact that the course has been outlined 
by specialists. The famous committee of ten 
sought the aid of specialists when in 1892 they rey- 


olutionized the secondary school system. The plan 


of 


as 
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has been given a trial of many years, and now a 
protest has been made against the attempt to do too 
much work at the expense of quality. Schoolmas- 
ters are the best judges of the amount of work the 
pupils can be properly called upon to do. They 
know that with all the carefully elaborated demands 
of the oldér subjects plus the equally carefully elab- 
orated demands of the newer subjects, we are not 
able to do an honest job; we do not like to try to 
make a pound of paint cover the whole of our 
building. 

We are distressed to be forced to advise the boy 
who complains that his working hours out of school 
are limited to four or five, and that his specialist in- 
structors assign lessons which, if honestly done, will 
take eight or ten. However we may advise such a 
boy, we must confess to ourselves that the boy has 
too much work. Is it surprising that such confer- 
ences (of the committee of ten) should have the 
fractional boy in mind? To remove the first im- 
pediment of success the quantity of work required 
must be diminished to raise the quality. 


— --——-——+0-@-0-@-0-@ -0- — — —_—_ 
TREE AUTOGRAPHS. 

tach tree in winter writes its autograph upon the 
Sometimes the page upon which it is re- 
corded is blue; again it may be white, or even as- 
sume the red or golden tinge of sunset. The sign- 
manual of every tree is individual and peculiar. The 
expert reads it as he would the handwriting of a 
friend. Rarely is he in doubt. 

The American elm, one of our noblest trees and 
especialiy characteristic of New England, writes its 
name with a flourish. All sorts of ornamental lines 


sky. 


and even illumination adorn its sign manual. One 
never doubts its high birth and association. 
Contrast the writing of the English elm. It has 


a business-like, sturdy, practical hand; our own a 
more graceful, even imaginative one. Again, the 
oaks as a rule show signs of a mercantile educa- 
tion. The letters are clear, decisive, and bold. On 
the other hand, we fancy the honey-locust is a mili- 
tary or at least a militia fellow, whose swords and 
bayonets intrude even upon his writing. Note his 
many exclamation points. See how zig-zag are 
his characters like the “parallels” of a siege. 

The tupelo shows the uncertain chirography 
one who never properly learned to write. He does 
not keep to the lines. The maples show even a 
boarding-school kind of composition. The sen- 
tences are well arranged and punctuated; the let- 
ters rounded and erect. The beech is a self-con- 
tained writer, very proper and pointed in_ style. 
The magnolia, with its big buds, indulges in as 
many exclamation marks as Charles Reade or Vic- 
tor Hugo, and the rhododendron and horse-chest- 
nut also give way to hyperbole. 

We cannot continue to record the individualities 
of the many different trees. The catalog would be 
as heavy as the list of ships in the Iliad. We can, 
however, well believe that character, habit, dispo- 
sition, temper, inherited traits are recorded in these 
various autographs. The tree, like the man, can- 
not escape himself or his foibles. All the more 
necessary is the personal struggle for salvation. 

William Whitman Bailey, 


of 











THE TUTOR AT PRINCETON. 


When, some time ago, the president of Princeton 
proposed a tutorial system for that university, the 
Journal of Education commented favorably upon 
the proposition, believing that there was something 
in it that would meet a felt want in student life by 
bringing the student into personal relations with 
one interested in his success in a manner that could 
not be secured from the most considerate pro- 
fessor. 

The tutorial system has been on trial for one 
full year, and it is gratifying to be able to register 
its complete success. It has passed beyond the 
theoretical stage, and has already proven itself a 
decidedly practical and helpful factor in the colle- 
giate life. The tutorial staff is made up of the 
flower of several American colleges. Nearly 
sixty young and enthusiastic graduates, ranging 
from twenty to thirty years of age, were appointed 
as preceptors, at a total additional cost to the uni- 
versity of nearly $100,000. It was understood that 
in his appointment the tutor was to have no disci- 
plinary relation to the student, was not to make 
marks nor report absences, but was to be, instead, 
the guide, philosopher, and friend of the student, 
whom he was to win and aid by the attractiveness 
of his personality and method. 

The year’s experience is reported as_ having 
given highly favorable results, among which are 
the following: The standard of scholarship has 
been raised, the library has been used as never 
before, and the indirect moral effect has been 
shown in many ways, including a deep and 
thoughtful silence on the campus of evenings. 
Shirkers have been detected. Those who came to 
play football have remained to cultivate their 
minds. Knowledge has been widened beyond the 
narrow bounds of the text-book. A_ harassing 
load of detail has been removed from the shoul- 
ders of the regular professors. 

Dean West reports that “the ordinary conversa- 
tion of the students now turns oftener on matters 
of learning than athletics. As I said in a recent 
address, no longer are there roving bands of stu- 
dents on the campus in the evenings, but quiet 
reigns and lights are seen in study windows.” 

The librarian says that the “preceptorial work 
of the past year has caused a practical net increase 
of 16,457 volumes used in the reading room, 
while there was arfincrease of nearly 2,000 vol- 
umes in outside circulation and a large use of ref- 
erence books on open shelves which cannot be 
given statistically. Certainly the new habit of 
frequenting the library has become remarkable. I 
should say that fiction had lost about fifty per 
cent. of its readers.” 

The success of any such system must to a large 
degree depend on the attitude of the students 
themselves towards it. But this has been found 
by the year’s experience decidedly favorable. As 
one of the students recently said: “It makes us 
work a little harder, but it doesn’t always seem 
like work, and the tutors help us out a lot by ex- 
plaining things.” Of 700 students who took the 
first examination since the new plan was adopted, 
only sixteen were found who had failed to make 
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use of conferences with the tutors. As such con- 
ferences are not obligatory, it is rather remarkable 
that such large use had been made of them. 
Educators in other institutions are making care- 
ful inquiries into the working of the system at 
Princeton, and some have expressed themselves 
as ready to introduce it in their own methods as 
soon as they can find the means of financing it. 


0-0-0906 
SOME GEOGRAPHY RESULTS. 


BY JOHN WINTHROP DOW, 


Teacher of Biological Science, High School, Milton, Mass. 


Two years ago I gave as a question to a class of 
fifteen high school pupils, mostly freshmen, “Bound 
the state of New York.”. The results were so in- 
teresting to me that I submit them to others for 
thoughtful study. 

On the north, twelve agreed they would expect 
Canada; two of these added Lake Erie; one ex- 
pected to find New Hampshire and Vermont, one, 
Rhode Island, and one did not know. So far the 
showing is what we should expect. 

On the south, seven found that Pennsylvania oc- 
cupied the entire boundary; three, New Jersey; 
two, Pennsylvania and New Jersey; one, Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts; one, Maryland; and two 
did not know. 

On the east, four told that there were the three 
states, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut; 
two were contented to have only two states on the 
eastern border; two had but one of the three 
states; three thought New Hampshire formed the 
border; and there was one pupil for each of the 
following opinions: the Atlantic Ocean, the great 
lakes, Canada, and one, non-committal. 

On the west the difference of opinion was equally 
great. Two decided for Pennsylvania and the 
lakes; two, for Pennsylvania alone; two, for the 
lakes alone; three, for Ohio; seven, for Vermont; 
and five were not sure enough to venture an 
opinion. 

In short, eighty-four per cent. were substantially 
correct as to the northern boundary, twelve per 
cent. on the southern, twenty-four per cent. on the 
eastern, thirty per cent. on the western, and an av- 
erage of thirty-nine per cent. for all sides. This 
last figure is misleading, as but one was substan- 
tially correct on all four boundaries. 

The day following, to see whether it was the one 
state that was troublesome, I gave the question, 
“Tf one should travel from Portland to Chicago, IIl., 
through what states would he travel?” Five out 
of sixteen traveled in a possible manner, though 
but one went along the usual railroad route; six 
lost sight of one state; two, of two states; two, 
of three states; and the remaining number of the 
class replied: “To go from Portland, Me., to Chi- 
cago, you would go west through Maine, New 
Hampshire, then southwest through Vermont.”— 
Milton School Journal. 


ne SO oe oo ee 


Charles Dudley Warner’s “In the Wilderness” 
will be outlined for study by Edith Giles in the 
issue of January 24. 
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NATURE STUDIES. 


WINTER DAYS. 
BY ALICE G. MCCLOSKEY, COKNELL UNIVERSIIY. 


“Oh, the snow, the beautiful snow! 
Filling the sky and earth below: 
Over the housetops, over the street, 
Over the heads of the people you meet. 
Dancing, 
Flirting, 
Skipping along, 
Beautiful snow, it can do no wrong; 
Flying to kiss a fair lady’s cheek, 
Clinging to lips in a frolicsome freak, 
Beautiful snow from the heavens above, 
Pure as an angel, gentle as love!” 


January is the month in which we may put our 
children in touch with the weather. There is al- 

















TREES IN WINTER. 
(How do the chestnuts differ in form from the elms’) 


ways so much grumbling about the weather. 
either too cold or too hot, or the sun is too strong. 


It is 


or the rain falls too fast. In January we meet the 
real vigorous winter face to face. We, as teachers, 
can do much to teach the children to meet it; to 
know the winter storms; to know 
winds, and to love them. 

Our boys and girls have a good bit of influenc? 
in grumbling about the weather. Teachers can 
counterbalance this influence. If winds blow cold, 
snow falls fast, and nature is in her most intense 
and vigorous mood, let us go out for a few minutes 
in the bracing air with our children, and teach 
them to feel the real strength that comes from wind 
and sleet and snow. This is nature study—the 
real touch with the out-of-doors. Let this be one 
of the January lessons, ten minutes with the com- 
panionship of wind and weather. Is 
teacher who cannot spare this time? 


the winter 


there a 
Is there one 
who does not realize its importance, too? 

If I were teaching in a rural school, a_ village 
school, or even a city school, I would never let my 
pupils leave me at four o'clock without giving 
them some inspiration to observe an out-door sub- 
ject on their way to their home, It might be a 


leafless tree. What trees will the children recog- 
nize without leaves, as they take their homeward 


way? How will they know an elm? A slender 
white birch? A vigorous spruce, and a stately 
pine? Which one of these trees would make a 


subject for a talk on the following morning? 
Good nature study teaching need mean nothing 
more than this—suggestion for out-door study on 


the homeward walk, providing topic for con- 
versation in the morning talk. Try this dur- 
ing the month of January. Teach the chil- 


dren that the trees, leafless as they are, have a per- 
sonality. The elm is known by its form; the 
chestnut, to be recognized, needs neither fruit, nor 
blossoms, nor yet leaves; the spruce is unlike the 
pine; the pine is unlike the hemlock. 

Perhaps some teachers will think it best to send 
the children out for ten minutes to notice the leaf- 
less trees. On returning to the schoolroom let 
them write a brief composition on one tree they 
have recognized without its leaves, and how they 
came to recognize it. 

Another bit of out-door study that has always in- 
terested me in winter days is the way in which the 
plants hold up the snow. I have always loved the 
weedy things that have risen above the drifts by the 
wayside. I know the goldenrods, teazel, and some 
of the asters as well in winter as in autumn. Fre- 
quently in January we have a few mild days, and 
often what we call a fall of wet snow. This snow 
clings to plants in different ways. Send the chil- 
dren out some January afternoon, and ask them to 
notice how the snow clings to different plants. Is 
there anything left of the goldenrod to hold up the 
snow? Anything left of the asters? If so, what? 
Any part left of the teazel, that, in the fall, seemed 
to stand so defiantly? 

Where does the snow cling to the trees? Have 
the children notice on which side of the trees they 
will find the snow when other parts of the trunk 
are bare. Why is this? Does the spruce hold the 
snow for a longer time than the pine? If so, why? 
Notice whether the snow clings to tie hemlocks. 

This is a good month in which to study tracks 
in the snow. I have seen many kinds of tracks 
that I have never known. What little animal made 
them, I wondered, as I tried to trace them from 
place to place. Perhaps some lad in the school- 
room will know different kinds of tracks; perhaps 
he will take an interest sometime in the story they 
will tell. If there is any boy in a rural school who 
has seen tracks, yet does not know to what animal 
they belong, I will help him to identify them. 
This subject has ever been of interest to natural- 
ists. livery teacher should give her children an 
opportunity to cultivate their powers of observa- 
tion along this line. By means of tracks in the 
snow we can learn of many nightly revels among 
the wood and wayside folk; rabbits, squirrels, and 
mice are often abroad when their human brothers 
sleep. Let us teach our children to trace their go- 
ing and their coming by means of the history theig 
tracks have written in the snow, 
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1856— 1906. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT N. L. BISHOP, NORWICH, CT. 


Through the courtesy of the principal of the Nor- 
wich Free Academy I have had access to a volume 
containing the questions propounded to and the 
answers given by the applicants for admission to 
the academy at its opening in 1856. 

Desirous of ascertaining the relative merits of 
our pupils when subjected to the same _ test 
the questions in arithmetic were given a division of 
the eighth grade. It must be remembered that this 
grade is to have the work of one more year before 
it is recommended for admission to the academy. 
The class examined was not an advanced division, 
neither was it composed of picked pupils, but rep- 
resented fairly the average minds of the grade. The 
eighth grade was selected for the test because it 
was more convenient and because it had covered all 
the topics embraced by the questions. The follow- 
ing is a copy of the questions :— 

I. Divide three hundred by three hundredths. 

IT. Multiply seventy by seven tenths. 

IIT. How many minutes in the month of July? 

IV. Reduce 1-99 to a decimal. (The last part of 
this question called for matter not usually presented 
in the arithmetic of to-day and so was not given.) 

V. Give the table of Long Measure. 

VI. How many acres in a piece of land 75 rods 
long and 48 rods wide? 

VII. What is the distance from the equator to 
the poles in English miles? 

VIII. What is the interest on $563.75 for three 
years, ten months, and fifteen days? 

IX. 19 8-17 by 14 8-15. 

X. Define the following terms: Multiplicand, 
quotient, commission, interest. 

Of the seventy-three persons who attempted to 
pass this test in 1856, three answered all the ques- 
tions correctly and were given a mark of 100. The 
marks of the remaining seventy varied from a little 
below 100 down to the lowest, 40. The average 
mark of the whole class was 75. 

The age of each candidate being given on_ his 
paper, it was easy to ascertain that the average was 
a little more than fifteen years and three months. 

The scholars recently examined on exactly the 
same questions, with the exception of a part of the 
fourth, numbered twenty-seven. Four of them an- 
swered all of the questions correctly and were given 
a mark of 100. The marks of the remaining 
twenty-three varied from 95 down to 70. The av- 
erage mark of the whole class was 88. The aver- 
age age of this class was a little more than thirteen 
years, six months. The penmanship and spelling 
of the latter class compared very favorably with 
those of the former. 

For convenience of comparison the results are 
arranged as follows :— 

1856 1906 


a ee re 27 
Number attaining 100 per cent......... 3 4 
NS SOS re, Sea ee 40% %0% 
SN IONE gs ences ssssecees T5% 88% 
MO Skis od US ble els fe'0 i's 15} 134 


So far as the results of the examination indicate 
the work of the school the above clearly shows that 
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in arithmetic surely it has not deteriorated, but con- 
sidering the age of the pupil, has materially im- 
proved. 

I believe that a like comparison in geography, 
grammar, history, and spelling would show like 
results. It should be said in conclusion that the 
entrance examinations of the present day being 
composed largely of concrete problems, depending 
for their solution upon experience, reason, and 
judgment, as well as figuring, may justly be re- 
garded more difficult than the one here given. 





——+-# 0-9 - — 
FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 


Move promptly and quietly. 

Speak distinctly and gently. 

Study more than text-books. 

Master what you study. 

Be courteous and thoughtful. 

Be diligent and trustworthy. 

Make the most of the best that is in you. 
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DIRECTED PLAY AT RECESS. 


BY MISS EDNA P. CARRET, 
Director Physical Training, Milton, Mass. 

What is the purpose of the recess period? 

Do the children play during the recess period? 

Do some children play and others stand about 
idly? 

Do children quarrel during the recess period? 

Are the children who are playing interfered with 
by the children who are not playing? 

Has the recess period a good effect on the man- 
ners and morals of the child, and is this time thor- 
oughly enjoyed by the child? 

Is it not generally the strong-and vigorous child 
who plays and the less vigorous who stands aside? 

These are a few of the questions that come to 
one’s mind in studying conditions at recess periods. 

The purpose of the recess period is the first 
thing to consider. To my mind it is a period given 
to the child for complete mental and bodily refresh- 
ment, and to attain these ends he should enjoy 
himself during that period. 

Do many of the children organize and play a 
game at recess? No, they do not, and it is not be- 
cause they do not know games to play and do not 
wish to play. Although the play instinct is per- 
haps the strongest instinct of childhood, and is one 
means of developing the child, his power to organ- 
ize does not develop until he is about twelve or 
thirteen years of age. Before this age children are 
intensely individualistic, and they enjoy games 
whose centre of interest is one’s self in relation to 
others. It is the individual competitive age, and 
there are certain games, like tag, black and _ red, 
etc., etc., that appeal to them; but to play these 
games they need to be organized by an older per- 
son. Children over twelve years being able to or- 
ganize do so as a rule, especially the boys who are 
interested in football and baseball. 

But are there not a large number at the age 
when organization is possible who do not engage 
in any of these sports? Are they not the very ones 
who need it the most? It has been my experi- 





ence that the boy or girl wha does not care to play 
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ball, let us say, is the one who is unable to catch 
the ball and whose reaction is slow, and who is, 
therefore, the very one for whom the training is 
most important. 

Games properly played develop agility, self-con- 
trol, will power and vigor, and accuracy of move- 
ment, and are one of the best means of developing 
a slow and indolent mind. Therefore, the children 
who can but do not organize, should be organized 
and taught to play that they may develop the 
powers they lack. 

Sometimes, for want of something better to do, 
children quarrel, push each other, or are rough in 
other ways. If they were busy enjoying a good 
game there would be no desire to quarrel or be 
rough. Children need a proper vent for their 
natural vigor and desire for activity. Sometimes 
non-playing children attempt to break up the or- 
ganized play of other children. This difficulty can 
be entirely obviated by organizing the non-players 
that they too may have a genuinely good time. 

Does this directed play mean that the child is not 
to be free at recess périods? Not by any means. 
He can play freely and enjoy himself thoroughly 
under the direction of one who wishes him to have 
a good time, but he is not free to spend his recess 
quarreling, or pushing his neighbors, or interfering 
with those who are playing. 

In order to have directed play successful there 
must be play apparatus, and interest and tact on the 
part of the teacher who is directing the play. In 
great cities like New York the recess period prob- 
lem was at one time thought to have been settled 
by having the children stand in line after passing 
to the schoolyard, because the yard space was not 
large enough for such numbers to be running about 
with nothing to do, and there was too much danger 
from roughness to permit it. Now, however, in- 
stead of this method, the children are regularly or- 
ganized by their class teacher, and each day play 
games at recess time, and sometimes classes com- 
bine and play, and there are also interclass games. 
This has been in every way a success. 

Do the teachers who give up their time to this 
kind of work find it irksome? The majority do 
not. They enjoy the fresh air, and the fun of the 
game, many entering into it with their pupils, thus 
making a closer bond between the pupils and them- 
selves, and as a result exerting a greater influence 
over them. 


But even with large yard space and small num- 
bers are recess p.riods fulfilling their mission if all 
the children are not enjoying themselves in the 
right way?—Milton School Journal. 


———_ — ——_ — — +0 <0 @-e- @ -e- ———___—___—___ 
It is more important that a student use one 
book well than that he have a hundred good books 
no one of which is used. 





Another year of happy work 
That better is than play; 

Of simple cares and love that grows 
More sweet from day to day. 


—John White Chadwick. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON EXERCISE. 
BY JANE A, STEWART. 


[Let a large picture of Washington stand on an easel 
placed in a conspicuous spot. If possible, try to supply 
each pupil with a small picture of Washington as a sou- 
venir of the day.] 

First pupil—We are going to talk this afternoon 
about George Washington, our first President, who is 
known as “the Father of his Country.” He was a 
leader of men and a noble patriot. He was a famous 
general and is revered by the American people for his 
goodness. He was our first President, and is the great 
model to whom all succeeding Presidents have looked. 

Second pupil.—George Washington loved liberty and 
he loved his country more than he did anything ese. He 
fought for freedom. He never neglected an opportunity 
to serve the nation. Washington much preferred life as 
a farmer on his big estate at Mt. Vernon to life as a 
soldier. But when the people called, be put aside all 
personal desires and took the difficult place as President 
of our young and struggling Republic. 

Third pupil.—General Washington was born in West- 
moreland County, Virginia, February 22, 1732. Here 
he passed his childhood. He first went to school to a 
man named Mr. Hobby, who afterwards proudly stated 
that it was he who “between his knees laid the founda- 
tions of George Washington’s greatness,” 

Fourth.—Both as a boy and as a man Washington 
was very fond of athletic sports. Stories are told of his 
prowess by men who speak in the same breath of his 
kindness of heart. He was accustomed when hunting 
wild animals for food to use a fowling-piece so heavy 
that not one man in a thousand could tire it without, a 
rest. Yet he could hold it off at arm’s length and blaze 
away for some time without stopping. 

Fifth.—Washington learned fencing when quite 
young. His teacher was an old soldier who had seen 
service in the Indies. His stone-throwing feats across 
the Rappahannock, over the Palisades and to the top of 
the Natural bridge in Virginia are mentioned by all his 
biographers. 

Sixth.—General Washington was a_ splendid horse- 
man. There was no animal he could not master; and he 
never lost his seat in the saddle. 
of his favorite amusements, 
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Fox hunting was one 
And at the meet few of 
his friends or neighbors were better mounted than he, 
The names of some of his other horses were Chinkling, 
Valiant, Ajax, and Magnolia. His hunting dogs were 
called Vulcan, Ringwood, Singer, Truelove, Music, 
Sweetlips, Forester, and Rockwood. During the season 
he hunted two or three times a week. His pleasure 
was in the exercise and recreation of riding and in the 
excitement of the hunt, but not in kiling the poor fox. 


We are glad to read in his diary that the fox was 
usually permitted to escape. 
SeventhWhen he was twelve years old George 


Washington lost his father; and the rearing of the five 
children came upon his mother. Washington’s older 
brother, Lawrence, who was a soldier, proposed to his 
mother that George enter the British navy. But his 
mother could not endure the thought. Later at his ur- 
gent pleading she gave her consent, and in 1746, when he 
was nearly fourteen, Lawrence procured for him a mid- 
shipman’s warrant. 

Kighth.—Washiugton spent the winter preparing for 
his life as a sailor. But his plans were changed at the 
last moment. His mother received a letter from his 
uncle, Joseph Ball of London, : strongly opposing the 
plan for George to enter naval service. This caused her 
to renew her efforts to dissuade him. And although his 
luggage had been put aboard a British man-of-war lying 
in the Potomac, he yielded to his mother’s entreaties 


[Continued on page 74.) 
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Idaho is the Iowa of the Inter-mountain Em- 
pire. In moral sentiment, in loyalty to conven- 
tionality and conscience, in uniformity of earnest 
purpose Idaho rivals lowa, and no higher tribute 
is possible. 

Idaho has never been a boom state, but a devel- 
oped and developing state. The slowness of her 
unfolding has contributed to her elasticity, to her 
well-tempered condition. 

Idaho is in two entirely distinct natural, indus- 
trial, and commercial districts. The pan-handle is 
in the Inland Empire, while the body of the state 
is in the Inter-mountain Empire. The Inland Em- 
pire section is a mining, cereal, and forestry re- 
gion, while the Inter-mountain Empire district is 
the garden spot of the nation in fruit and vegeta- 
bles. 

The Inland Empire region is rich beyond ex- 
pression in forests, the noblest of forests, in mines 
of intense wealth, and in cereal yield it is only 
equaled by the rest of the Palouse country across 
the line in Washington. 

Coeur d’Alene is as attractive a mining city and 
district as there is in the United States. In output 
it is a marvel, while it has such beautiful surround- 
ings of lake, streams, and natural park-groves that 
they are the summer resorts for Spokane, the 
metropolis of the Inland Empire, which is but an 
hour away by electric line. 

Moscow, seat of the State University, and Lew- 
iston, seat of the State normal school of the North, 
are in the Palouse country, which distances every 
other portion of the Union in the yield of wheat. 
I dare not give figures which are really so marvel- 
ous as to read like a bit of romance. Suffice it to 
say that the Idaho of the North is a bit of the 
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world’s area whose glory will never be over-stated. 
The day is not distant when this entire district will 
be a network of electric railroads radiating from 
Spokane. 


The chief area of Idaho, however, is south of the 
Inland Empire, in the Inter-mountain Empire, 
which has been the heart of the sage-brush desert. 
Such a sight as it has been! For the first time | 
am allowing my pen to praise this desert region, 
for the first time I appreciate its possibilities. 

One instance samples the conditions which have 
but begun to appear. Twelve years ago a friend 
of mine for many years, a woman teacher, married 
a telegraph operator, and, pooling their moderate 
savings, went to the sage-brush country, where 
there was water for irrigation. They bought forty- 
two acres of sage-brush, including water rights, 
for $19 an acre, a total of $800. They proceeded 
to build a small, comfortable home, and put five 
acres into vegetables upon which to live. The 
next year they planted 3,000 apple trees. Within 
three years two little ones came to their home. In 
five years they began to sell apples, more and 
more each year, until this year they sold 17,000 
bushels of apples and 5,000 gallons of cider. They 
have been offered $300 an acre for a part of their 
orchard and have declined it because they know 
they will get more. The increase in the value of 
their place has been more than $10,000, while the 
annual profit has come to be a luxury. 
actual experience of one family. 
what many have experienced. A little capital, 
ability to wait five or six years, a love of hard work, 
and a purpose to take care of one’s orchard are es- 
sential to success. 


This is an 
It is typical of 


Now, for the first time, there is to be abundant 
water for the reclamation of the ‘vast area of sage- 
brush. Near Boise, the quiet metropolis and capi- 
tal of the state, there is to be a huge national res- 
ervoir, costing ultimately $11,000,000, and when 
this is ready and kindred irrigation schemes are 
perfected there need not be an acre of the great 
sage-brush desert that is not radiant with bloom 
in May and laden with apples in the autumn,—and 
such apples! 

Educationally Idaho is admirably appointed. 
The school laws are in every way modern. The 
state is but eighteen years of age, and every pro- 
vision has been intelligently made by disinterested 
officials. . 

The superintendent of public instruction, Miss 
Belle Chamberlain, has a salary of $2,400, which 
puts to shame many of the older states in the 
Union, and she is honored with many official cour- 
tesies and opportunities. 

There are in ldaho 11,000,000 acres of agricul- 
tural lands, 20,000,000 acres of grazing lands, 20,- 
000,000 acres of timber, and 6,000,000 of mineral 
lands. The classification of grazing and agricul- 
tural lands was made before the provision of na- 
tional aid to irrigation. 

The State University of Idaho at Moscow has 
286,080 acres of public lands. The normal schools 
at Lewiston and Albion have 50,000 acres each. 
The Academy of Idaho at Pocatello has 40,000 
and the industrial school at St. Anthony, 40,000 
acres. These are special grants, and in addition 
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the state has, for various school purposes, two sec- 
tions in every township. 

The salaries are high from the standpoint of the 
East, but the living is high, and all traveling is ex- 


pensive. Rural teachers, as a rule, receive $65 a 
month. All towns of any considerable size are 1n- 


dependent districts with expert supervision. The 
county superintendents are professional in spirit 
and training, and are devoted to their work. They 
are local educational leaders. 

In the opening sentence Idaho was styled the 
Iowa of the Inter-mountain region. This was no 
mere rhetorical phrase. Incidentally it may be 
said that at the State Association an eighth of the 
teachers were from Iowa and nearly one-half were 
from east of the Mississippi, including Iowa and 
Missouri, which border on the Father of Waters. 

——_———+#+-9-0-@-0-9-e-__ —_— 
ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT.—(V.) 


It is a great conquest for any boy to complete a 
grammar school course. It puts off arrested de- 
velopment fully ten years. It is morally sure to 
carry him over the years up to his majority. I 
once made an elaborate study of the boys grad- 
uating from the grammar schools of Boston for 
twenty-five years and who went no farther, and 
they were practically all industrious and respecta- 
ble. Almost none had gone wrong. Of late 
years, since the high school is so accessible, for 
a boy to stop with the grammar school appears to 
indicate contentment with moderate — success. 
Indeed, a large class of positions are now closed 
to boys who have merely had a grammar school 
course. A high school is divided into two dis- 
tinct classes—those who go to get a better fit 
for life and those who go for diversion. 

Dr. Charles M. Jordan, superintendent of Min- 
neapolis, created quite a sensation at 
by saying that 


Louisville 
twenty-five per cent. of the high 
school students have no business to be there, but 
he is undoubtedly right as general principle. 
This is often interpreted to apply to the children 
of the poor who are educated above their sphere. 
That has nothing to do with it. It is much more 
likely to apply to the children of the rich. 

With three-fourths of the high school students, 
accepting Dr. Jordan’s estimate, going 


to a high 
school prevents 


development, projects 
the progress development far into life; but° with 
the rest, it often means a luxurious device for 
establishing arrested development in a respectable 
way. 


arrested 


Most of the desirable position for a young man 
in the United States are already, or soon will be, 
limited to graduates of high schools. Not long 
since I asked an official in an important corpora- 
tion, where this rule prevailed, what justification 
there was for such a ruling, and he replied: “A 
young fellow who would rather get to work than 
to get ready to get to work is lacking in business 
purpose.” 

Such young men are always put on thirty days’ 
probation. I asked a manager of a large corpora- 
tion that makes that probationary requirement 
what it signifies. He replied: “It gives us a chance 
to see what he went to the high school for.” He 
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added: “Yot know a lot of fellows do not go to 
the high school to get ready to work.” In other 
words, as I should put it, they go there to achieve 
arrested development in a genteel manner, and 
their job in life will end in thirty days unless they 
“get busy.” 

This ought always to be said of young people 
who goto the high school without a purpose, 
that they are likely to find a purpose before the 
four years end if they stay through the four years. 
If they fall out by the way they have usually been 
picked up by arrested development. 

—_—____—__—«0-§-8-@3+-9-6-——— 
A, I. I. VOLUME. 


1895 has the American Institute of 
Instruction issued such a complete and valuable 


Not since 


annual volume of proceedings as this of the 
seventy-sixth annual meeting. No _ educational 


library is complete without it. There is expert 
treatment of more than fifty topics that are impor- 
tant and of especial interest at this time, and by 
men and women of national reputation. Among 
those from beyond New England are: Dr. William 
T. Harris, former U. S. 
tion ; 


commissioner of educa- 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer of Pennsylvania, A. W. 
Edson of New York city, C. F. Carroll of Roches- 
ter, C. N. Kendall, Indianapolis, Carroll G, Pearse 


of Milwaukee, Kate Stevens of London, Henry 
Suzzalo of Stanford University, Laura D. Gill, 
dean of Barnard College, New York; Robert 
Clark, Elizabeth, N. J.; Ralph Albertson, New 
York; Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, School of Peda- 
gogy, New York; Dr. James H. Canfield, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. In addition to 


these there are papers by twelve New 
college presidents and professors, twelve New 
England school superintendents, four New Eng- 
land normal school principals, and eighteen other 
New Englanders, all for sixty cents! 

“ — +00 @-0-g-e- — 


GLADLY PRINTED. 

We print with pleasure 
States Commissioner of 
Brown. There 


England 


a letter from United 
Education Dr. Elmer E. 
certainly no intention of 
speaking slightingly of the appointment of Pro- 
fessor Lange as head of the department of educa- 
tion of the University of California. The lack of 
adequate statement, which we regret is due to the 
fact that we had known him only as a professor in 
the department of English, and not as a specialist 
in education, but Dr. Brown shows clearly that 
he has specialized in this department and was in 
every way equipped for this new responsibility. 
1907. 
My dear Doctor Winship: I think, without in- 
tending it, you do an injustice to Professor Lange 
of the University of California, by your somewhat 
slighting reference to him in your issue of Decem- 
ber 2%. You have undoubtedly forgotten his col- 
laboration with Professor DeGarmo in the prepa- 
ration of the annotated translation of 
“Outlines of Educational Doctrine.” Professor 
Lange received his preliminary pedagogical train- 
ing under Payne at the University of 
Michigan, who gave him a strong impetus in the 


was 


January 3, 


Herbart’s 


Professor 
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direction of such studies. While a member of the 
department of English at the University of Cali- 
fornia, and one of the most influential members of 
the faculty of that institution, he has, for the past 
fourteen years, been in intimate relations with the 
work of the department of education, giving 
courses for the training of teachers of English 
which were conducted in close connection with 
courses in the department of education, and on at 
least one occasion giving in the pedagogical de- 
partment the regular course in the history of 
education. He has probably come into closer re- 
lations with the high schools throughout the state 
than any other member of the University faculty 
not in formal connection with the department of 
education, and his contact with the schools has 
been peculiarly helpful and invigorating. He has 
mixed freely in the educational meetings of the 
state. and is one of the men of the State University 
best known from one end of the state to the other 
by those who are the leaders in educational move- 
ments. At the same time he has been for several 
years in exceptionally close relations with some of 
the most important work of the state board of ed- 
ucation, and has assisted the board in a variety of 
ways. 

I am confident that in his new position Profes- 
sor Lange will be heard from in the country at 
large, for there are, in my judgment, few men in 
the pedagogical work of the country who are more 
thoroughly equipped than he, by personal interest 
and personal character, by specific training and ex- 
perience, to exercise a strong and wholesome in- 
fluence in our educational affairs. 

With cordial greeting for the New Year, 

I am, believe me, 
Very truly yours, 


Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
Commissioner. 
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DR. CHARLES R. SKINNER. 


President Roosevelt has appointed Hon. Charles 
R. Skinner to an honorable position in the gov- 
ernment service in New York city. Mr. Roose- 
velt was associated with Dr. Skinner while gover- 
nor, and he has planned to honor him when the 
cight opening came. Mr. Skinner served the state 
long, faithfully, and ably, and it is gratifying that 
he can live in New York city and serve the gov- 
ernment advantageously. 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD IS SUPREME. 


Deciding that the local school committees have 
full power and control of the question of closing 
schools, and that no vote of a town contrary to 
their action has any legal force, the full bench of 
the supreme court of Massachusetts denied the 
petition of Everett C. Morse for a writ of manda- 
mus against William C. Ashley et al., the school 
committee of Acushnet, to compel them to re-open 
the Bisbee school as required by a vote of the citi- 
zens passed after the school committee had closed 
the school. The court decides that town school 





committees act under the statutes as public offi- 
cers of the state and not as agents of the town. 
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Pennsylvania will do a noble work if she will 
provide retiring pensions for teachers within a 
minimum of $200 and a maximum of $600, to be 
calculated on half the average pay of the teachers 
for five years before retirement, after thirty years 
of service, twenty of which must be in the public 
schools of this state. Teachers eligible under these 
limits will have spent their active lives in the ser- 
vice of the schools. The moderate provision for 
old age proposed in this measure will be no burden 
for the great and rich state of Pennsylvania. 


David Graham Phillips has a nightmare over the 
fact that there are 27,000,000 children of school 
age! Yes, but several millions of these are be- 
tween fourteen and twenty-one, and they are not 
expected to be in the public schools unless they 
choose to be. The problem is to keep those under 
fifteen years in school. 


There were upwards of one thousand scientists 
at the fifty-seventh annual meeting of the American 
Association for Advancement of Science at Colum- 
bia University. Science is booming. 


Let no man underestimate the contract he has 
on hand when he attacks a high school fraternity. 
It is serious business always, sometimes dan- 
gerous. 


Emperor William has bestowed on Professor 
Hugo Munsterberg, professor of psychology at 
Harvard University, the crown order of the second 
class. 


The protest against overmuch militarism at the 
Jamestown exposition is a 


the true American sentiment. 


noble voicing of 


Nebraska honors herself by selecting Principal 
Waterhouse of the Omaha high school as president 
of the State Association. 


And now Madison, Wisconsin, is putting the 
high school fraternities out of commission. Let 
the great work go on. 


Cleveland has added $1,000 to the salary of Su- 
perintendent W. H. Elson, making it $6,000. 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey of Denver was the great 
attraction at the Minnesota state meeting. 


Rockefeller gave the University of 


Chicago 
$2,917,000 as a New Year’s present. 


There were one thousand in attendance upon 
the Minnesota State Association. 


Maine is talking of reducing the compulsory age 
limit from fiiteen to fourteen. 


Don’t worry about a Japanese war. 
more unlikely. 


Nothing is 
Twenty-five new governors—largest harvest on 
record. 


Quiet reigneth not 
affairs. 


in Chicago’s educational 
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THE WEEK 


THE SENATE AND THE COLORED TROOPS. 


The Senate has been giving most of its time 
since the recess to the discussion of the Presi- 
dent’s action in the dismissal of the Negro bat- 
talion of the 25th infantry, Mr. Foraker being the 
chief assailant and Mr. Lodge the chief defender 
of the President. The zeal with which some of the 
Democratic senators have sprung to the Presi- 
dent’s defense has brought about some disposition 
on the Republican side to harmonize differences 
before the Democrats have made too much politi- 
cal capital out of the matter. Among some of the 
senators who approve the President's action, so 
far as the dismissal of the soldiers goes, there is a 
disposition to admit that he exceeded his powers 
when he attempted to bar out the dismissed sol- 
diers from later enlistment or from the civil ser- 
vice. Meanwhile, it is to be noticed that all of the 
colored regiments in the army, four in number, are 
to be sent to the Philippines. They will get bet- 
ter pay there, and incidentally they will be out of 
‘the way of racial animosities. 


OVERWORKED RAILROAD MEN. 


Investigation by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of the recent frightful railway wreck on 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad just outside of 
Washington has brought to light the fact that the 
engineer of the train of empty freight cars which 
caused the accident had had only eight hours of 
sleep during fifty-seven hours before the accident. 
He was twenty-two hours awake, then had four 
hours’ sleep, was then nineteen hours awake, then 
had four hours’ sleep, and finally was eight hours 
awake up to the moment of collision. When rail- 
way employees are overworked like this, it is futile 
to suppose that the block system or any other de- 
vice will prevent railway collisions. In the last 
analysis the dependence for security must be upon 
the men employed, and there can be no such de- 
pendence when the men who drive the engines 
are half dead for want of sleep. Nor is it enough 
to say that the men need not work under such 
conditions against their will; they work because 
they feel that their places depend upon it. 

THE RUSSIAN TERRORISTS AT WORK. 


The killing of Major-General Launitz, the hated 
Prefect of St. Petersburg, 
the most daring exploits 
ists. The prefect was in attendance upon a very 
exclusive church function, the consecration of the 
Chapel of the Institute of Experimental Medecin. 
Only 150 persons were present, and they had all 
been admitted by special cards. Many persons of 
title and distinction were in the assembly. Sud- 
denly a young man, faultlessly attired in evening 
dress like the others, stepped up behind General 
Launitz, and fired a bullet into his brain. An offi- 
cer struck him to the floor with his sabre, but as 
he fell he turned his revolver upon himself, and 
fired a shot which killed him instantly. His vic- 
tim was already dead. The same night the fight- 
ing organization of the Social Revolutionists pub- 
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January 3, was one of 
of the Russian Terror- 
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lished the customary proclamation avowing and 
justifying the assassination. The dead prefect had 
distinguished himself by his energy in hunting 
down revolutionist conspirators and handing them 
over to the courts-martial for execution. 


PAVLOFF FOLLOWS VON LAUNITZ. 


It might have been supposed that after such a 
tragedy as this sufficient precautions would have 
been taken to protect the lives of threatened offi- 
cials, at least at St. Petersburg. But only six days 
later, while General Vladimir Pavloff, the military 
procurator or advocate-general, familiarly known 
as “Hangman Pavloff,” was walking in the morn- 
ing in the garden of the chief military court 
building, he was approached by a man wearing 
the uniform of a military clerk attached to the 
court, who fired seven shots from a revolver at 
him at short range and with deadly aim. The as- 
sassin tried to escape, but after a chase through 
crowded streets was captured uninjured and in 
high spirits over the success of his enterprise. The 
panic which these tragedies have occasioned is 
intensified by the evident ease with which the as- 
Sassins procure the information regarding the 
whereabouts of their intended victims which en- 
ables them to gain approach to them at the right 
moment. This points to treachery in official 
circles. 


A PHILLIPPINE ASSEMBLY. 


More than ordinary interest attaches to the gen- 
eral election law, which has been given its final 
shape at Manila, for it is the beginning of practi- 
cal self-government for the Filipinos. The law 
provides for a constitution and divides the islands 
into eighty districts, the Moro and non-Christian 
provinces excepted. The elections will be held 
July 30, and the law provides that incumbent offi- 
cial cannot become candidates for office except 
as their own successors. Members of the judi- 
ciary, fiscal agents, members of the constabulary, 
and teachers are prohibited from participating in 
campaigns under penalty of dismissal, and five 
years’ disqualification for any appointive or elec- 
tive office. This drastic provision is calculated 
to discourage any official interference with the free 
exercise of the voters’ choice. It will be interest- 
ing to observe the results of this first election. 

THE GERMAN CAMPAIGN. 

The political campaign in Germany has been en- 
livened by a singular manifesto issued by Chancel- 
lor Von Buelow, in which, speaking for the gov- 
ernment, he declares the battle-cry of the time to 
be “Fight for the honor and prosperity of the na- 
tion against the Social Democrats, Poles, Guelphs, 
and Centrists.” The further declares 
that the double aim of the government is, first, to 
free itself from dependence upon the Centre or 
Clerical party, and, second, to strengthen the Lib- 
eral party so that, in combination with the Conser- 
vatives, it may successfully oppose Socialism and 


Chancellor 


(Continued on page 80.) 
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(Continued from page 69.) 


and went back to his studies. That was in the spring 
of 1746. The same unwillingness to cause sorrow and 
unselfish giving up of his own preferences for the good 
of others influenced his after life and made him the 
great President we all love to honor. 

Ninth.—Washington's great talent for mathematics 
drew his thoughts to surveying. His mother did not 
quite approve of this, for the reason that surveyors 
were not held in high esteem since it was the surveyor 
who determined boundary lines. The land owners of 
those days preferred to consider their domains un- 
bounded. At sixteen he was public surveyor and made 
his home with his brother, Lawrence, at Mt. Vernon 
(which he later inherited from him). He had among his 
friends Lord Thomas Fairfax, who owned immense 
tracts in Virginia. ' 

Tenth.—But he was not to remain a_ surveyor. At 
nineteen he was commissioned a major by Governor 
Dinwiddie, and placed in charge of a military district; 
and a soldier he was to be. Then came the death of his 
beloved elder brother, Lawrence, and with the French 
and Indian wars, his mother had cause for great con- 
cern as to his safety in such a dangerous career. What 
his bravery as a soldier led to is known to every school 
boy and girl in the United States. 

EKleventh.—Washington married Mrs. Martha Custis, 
and they had their home at Mt. Vernon. He _ retired 
here to lead the life of a country gentleman and to en- 
gage in agriculture at the close of the Revolutionary 
war. But he was called from his comfortable home to 
act as chief of the newly-formed nation. He served as 
President two terms and declined a third term, an ex- 
ample which has been followed by every President. 

Twelfth.—Washington died at Mt. Vernon December 
9, 1799, at the age of sixty-seven. His death was the 
signal for widespread sorrow. News did not travel as 
fast then as now, and for many months there was 
mourning in the various sections of the country. On 
each succeeding anniversary we are glad to pay tribute 
to his honored name. 


“Let Freedom each year bring 
Chaplets as fresh as spring ’ 
To deck her son! 

While Freedom’s angels stand 

Guard o’er that flag and land, 

Saved by the mighty hand 

Of Washington.” 
RECITATION.—Selected from Part V. of “Under the 
Old Elm,” by James Russell Lowell. 
“What Washington Looked Like,” by a girl.— 
Washington had in his youth the fine appearance 

which was his in manhood. He was manly, taller than 
boys of his age. and well built. He had a fair com- 
plexion somewhat florid from exposure to the sun and 
gray blue eyes. As a man he was very tall and fine 
looking. It takes a man of great height to wear the 
clothes that Washington used to wear. The dress of 
the men in the colonial days was very different from 
what it is now. It would seem queer to see President 
Roosevelt and other men leaders of our government to- 
day dressed in the style of Washington’s times. When 
the crowds gathered around old Christ church in Phila- 
delphia to get a glimpse of the President they were not 
disappointed. His commanding figure towered high 
above all others. His clothes were very beautiful. In 
winter on Sundays he often wore a rich blue Spanish 


cloth cloak faced with red silk velvet, the end being 


thrown over the left shoulder in the stately Roman 
fashion—a mode which ruled in picturesque times from 
India to Spain. His suit was a rich silk velvet: be wor> 
knee breeches, with silk stockings and glistening bueck- 
Jes; his hair was powdered and tied in a queue behind 
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after the fashion of the day. A small sword hung from 
his belt at the left side. He looked every inch the head 
of a great nation. 

RECITATION.—“Ode for Washington's Birthday,” by 

O. W. Holmes. 

“Where Washington is Remembered,” by pupils. 

First—Washington is remembered most of all, as 
should be the case, in the United States. There are 296 
Washingtons, which means more than five for each 
state, district, territory, and each of the foreign posses- 
sions. These include towns and _ villages from the 
pleasant city of Washington, the capital of the nation, 
to the little hamlet of Washington on the Kansas plains; 
big mountains like the Mt. Washingtons in New Hamp 
shire and Wyoming; creeks, lakes, and rivers; islands 
and harbors; hills and valleys; ravines and gulches in 
wild Montana; and all kinds of places. 

Second.—It is a favorite idea to name divisions of the 
country after Washington. Thus we have the state of 
Washington. Nearly every state has remembered 
Washington by naming a county after him. Townships 
named for Washington are so thick in some states that 
it must be very confusing. Indiana heads the list with 
forty-three, Iowa has forty-one, Ohio has forty, and 
Pennsylvania twenty-one. 

Third.—Reminders of Washington are seen in many 
cities of the United States, though chiefly in the eastern 
section. The first and most imposing memorial is the 
Washington monument in the national capital. There 
are several beautiful statues in New York = city—in 
Riverside park, in Union square, and in Wall street. 
Philadelphia has an equestrian statue of Washington at 
one of the entrances to Fairmount park. There is an 
other in Baltimore,and his native state has dis inguished 
our national hero by the celebrated Houdon statue in 
the state capital at Richmond. 

Fourth.—Bronze tablets set up by patriotic societies 
serve to keep in memory the life and labors of Wash 
ington at the places where he took part in making the 
early history of our country. In every section of the 
thirteen colonies historic places are marked. The nam- 
ing of streets, avenues, and bridges in every city and 
town show how we remember Washington in every part 
of our land. Aud outside the boundaries of the United 
States his great name has been held in honored remem- 
branece. In Greenland is Washington land, and a little 
east of it is Cape Washington. There is a Washington 
in Ontario, Canada. Washington island is on the map 
of the mid Pacific south of Hawaii; Mt. Washington 
looms high on one of the Fiji islands. If you go to 
Paris you may drive on the Rue Washington. 
WASHINGTON GEMS.— 

“When you have read his life and read also Washing- 
ton’s great addresses—his farewell to the governors of 
the states, when he laid down his commission in 1783; 
and his farewell address when he laid down the presi 
dency in 1797—you will have seen Washington as he 
was. You will see him as if you had gazed on a photo 
graph of his very soul. You will know by heart the 
greatest man in all history: one of the very few and the 
greatest of the very few great men who have lived 
wholly for their country and not at all for themselves.” 

Senator Hoar. 

“The fact is that George Washington is in the twen- 
tieth century as much as he was in the eighteenth cen 
tury. Such unique greatness as his, greatness of mind 
and greatness of spirit. lives through all time, and 
makes its influence felt in distant centuries as in its own 
day of action.’"—H. B. N. Macfarland. 

“Washington left tous, the heirs of his renown, a rec 
ord of unfailing courage, a story of heroic conduct, and 
example of life-long duty—the unequaled life of an un- 
equaled day.”—-Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 

“QO spirit of that early day. 
So pure and strong and true. 
te with us in the narrow way 
Our faithful fathers knew.’’—Whittier 
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THE DISCIPLINARY CLASS. 


The disciplinary class which has been established 
in the Sarah J. Baker school on Perrin street, Rox- 
bury, is a radical departure from any room hereto- 
fore in existence in Boston. The regulations of 
the public schools of Boston authorize the establish- 
ment of disciplinary classes and fix the maximum 
number of pupils per teacher at twenty. 

The purpose of the room is remedial. Boys 
whose conduct in their home schools has been en- 
tirely unsatisfactory, who are recalcitrant, morose, 
ugly, stubborn, rebellious, and generally out. of 
sorts with the condition of things are candidates for 
this room. Miss Arvilla T. Harvey has been placed 
over this room, and has begun her work in a most 
satisfactory manner. 

At present there are ten boys in attendance from 
all quarters of the city, and up to the present writ- 
ing they have not given the slightest indication of 
being other than normal boys in deportment. The 
room has but twenty desks in it, and the boys have 
plenty of elbow room. The course includes a gen- 
erous amount of manual training (wood-working, 
cardboard construction, cutting and folding, clay 
modeling, etc.). Physical exercises are taken in 
the gymnasium, and the boys thus far evince the 
greatest interest in their work as well as in their 
play. 

In place of several teachers who may have, and 
probably have had to do with the pupils of this 
room in the past, one firm, sympathetic person is 
now to make a single, steady moral play for their 
good will. The room differs from the ordinary 
rooms in the city in this, that there will be but one 
session, lasting from 9 a. m. to 2.15 p. n 
bringing their lunches. 

The afternoon is employed by the teacher 
iting, 


1., the boys 


in vis- 
he homes of the pupils, inquir- 
ing into their hina and acquiring a knowledge of 
Car 
discretion of 


if nece ssary, 


their surroundings, and their companions, etc. 
tickets are furnished to the boys at the 
the superintendent. 

Several of the ten boys now in the room have al- 
ready caught the spirit and have signified their in- 
tention of obtaining a double promotion next June, 
and the offered for individual instruc- 
tion would seem to warrant the reasonableness of 
their attempt. A. L. Rafter, 

Assistant eee 


opportunity 


OO remo 
AND HE WAS NOT GERMAN. 
One of our third grade teachers noticed a little 
fellow the other during a penmanship lesson 


who was evidently absorbed in his work, and put- 
ting his whole soul into his efforts to make his re- 


sults look like the teacher’s copy upon the black- 


board. Thinking such devotion worthy of special 
reward, she passed up the aisle to give him an en- 
couraging pat upon the head and the regulation 
smile of approval. As she drew near she noticed 
that his lips were moving, and that with the com- 


pletion of each letter he compared it with his copy 


and muttered audibly, “damit,” “damit”; then 
screwed up his courage and his lips for a new at- 
tempt. The teacher passed on without distract- 


ing his mind from his work. 


H. 


EDUCATION 
A SOLUTION. 


Herewith you will find a solution to the algebra prob- 
lem on page 567 of Journal of Education, Find value of 


75 


X and Y in equations :— 
X2 + Y= 7 
xX. + ¥2= 1 


Adding X2 + X + Y2 


Adding % 


Y= 18. 
airst and second terms and % 
and fourth make them perfect squares. 
Adding %4 + 
ro we 
(X?+X+}) 


There 


to 


to third 


% to both sides of equation. 
H(Y¥?+Y + ) = 18] or 7 or 42+ 38 
now two perfect squares on each side of 
equation, and as the original equation containing Y2 has 
greater value than the one containing X2, the quantity 
containing Y’s in last equation here given must equal 
greatér square on right side of equation. 


are 


wY2 4+ VY+})=>=%% «nd X?74+X+j=>% 
Y+s=21 X+}4=+3 
Y = § or— 3§ X = $ or — § 
Y=>30r—4 X = 20r — 3 
Proof: If X = 2 and Y = 8, 
Then in equation X2 + Y =7 

Y2+ X= 11 

4+3=>7 

9+2=11 


Frank Heinaman, 
Principal Youngsville High School. 
Youngsville, Pa. 
—————+#- -0-@-0- 0. — 


DETROIT. 


Detroit has always ranked high as an educational 
centre and well take pride in the fact that the 
University of Michigan was first opened within its con- 
fines and cordially endorsed by its leading citizens. . In 
the past year it had seventy-five school buildings, with 
36,403 pupils and 1,039 teachers. Eighty-five private and 
parochial schools are attended by 17,373 children, 
Higher education is represented by one college, three 
high schools, one college of pharmacy, one dental col- 
lege, veterinary school, three colleges of medicine, 
and a law school. 


may 


one 


orchestral associa- 
there are twelve 


Two conservatories and several 
tions represent Detroit in music and 
theatres and other places of amusement. 

The public library system, embracing a main build- 
ing and four branches, is a valuable adjunct to the edu- 
cational facilities of the city and now controls about one 
hundred and ninety thousand volumes. The first public 


library in Detroit was opened March 25, 1865, and con- 
tained 8,864 volumes. 
The Detroit Museum of Art, which was established 


through the generosity of public-spirited citizens, and is 
under the directorship of A. H. Griffith, has done 
much to popularize art in the city, not only by magni- 
ficent collections of paintings and statuary and frequent 


exhibitions, but also by Sunday afternoon lectures, for 
which a spacious auditorium was recently erected.— 
The World To-day. 

— —— ——0-- 9 -@-@-0--g-0- ——___ -___— 


POSTAL CARD RULES OF 1HE WORLD. 

The postmaster-general announces that the provi ‘ions 
in regard to postal cards of the Rome postal convention 
are as follows:— 

1—Post cards must consist of paper or card board. 

2—The left hand half of the front of the card may be 
used for a message as well as the back of the card. 

3—Photographs and engravings on very thin paper 
may be pasted on the back and on the left half of the 
front of the card, provided they adhere completely to the 
ecard. 

4—Private post cards need not bear 
card” or “postal card.” 


the title “post 
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BOOK TABLE. 


PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY. By Professor Alvin Davison, 
Ph. D., of Lafayette College. New York: American 
Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 368 pp. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.00. 

An elementary text-book, dealing with the structure, 
life history, and relations of animals, and presented in 
a scientific, yet simple and interesting way, and copi- 
ously and charmingly illustrated, in many instances by 
photographs from real life. It is just such a book as a 
boy or girl would like to turn to with a keen relish, for 
every paragraph is of real live interest. And the pic- 
tures are a constant lure. 


SOHRAB AND RUSTUM. Standard English Classics 
Series. By Matthew Arnold. Edited for school and 
general use by W. P. Trent and W. T. Brewster, pro- 
fessors of English in Columbia University. Required 
for reading by the Conference on College Entrance 
Requirements in English. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 
xxv+107 pp. With portrait. List price, 25 cents; 
mailing price, 30 cents. 

In order to make this edition of Arnold’s “Sohrab and 
Rustum” not only a text-book for the preparatory-school 
student but also a good introduction to the study of Ar- 
nold for the more general reader, the editors have sup- 
plemented the text of the poem with a selection of about 
seventy pages of the best representative poems of Ar- 
nold, such as “Quiet Work,” “Dover Beach,” “Switzer- 
land,” “Callicles’s Song,’ “Geist’s Grave,” and “Stanzas 
from the Grande Chartreuse.” The same aim is carried 
out in those parts of the introduction which deal with 
Arnold’s career as a poet and asa _ critic. The special 
material for the reading of ‘“‘Sohrab and Rustum” con- 
sists (1) of an accurate text; (2) foot-notes elucidating ob- 
secure passages and calling attention to important fea- 
tures of the poems, and (3) an introduction which, in ad- 
dition to speaking of the poet and critic, tells of the 
sources of the poem, of the historical and geographical 
setting, and of the use Arnold made of his material with 
regard to both structure and style. 





THE LIFE POWER AND HOW TO USE IT. By Eliza- 
beth Towne. Holyoke, Mass.: Sold by the author. 176 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is a book of twenty-three chapters of direction 
for human development. The author has a clear cut 
conception of what the power of life, from her stand- 
point, is, and she does not hesitate to state her convic- 
tions. 


THE RAPE OF THE LOCK, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Alexander Pope. Edited by Thomas M. Parrott. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. List price, 30 cents. 

This reprint has been especially prepared to give stu- 
dents an accurate text together with notes for the study 
of the poem As one of the requirements in English for 
college entrance it is essential to have adequate assist- 
ance for the proper understanding of this masterpiece of 
literature. The special introductions to the various 
poems contained in this book will prove particularly help- 
ful to the student in his studies. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. By Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, $1.50. 
Mrs. Fraser has added to her reputation by writing 

and giving to the reading world this delightful narrative 
of the career of the Washingtons. The novel covers the 
period before the meeting of Mary, the mother of George. 
and Augustine. his father, in England. down to the time 
when the future ‘Father of his Country” made his early 
impression upon the political and social affairs of the col- 
onies. Especially valuable and interesting is the ac- 
count of the home training of the boy and how he was 
influenced by those conditions which played so impor- 
tant a part in his after career. It is a book for every 
boy to have and to own. 


THE HIGHER STUDY OF ENGLISH. By Professor 
Albert S. Cook of Yale University. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 145 pp. Price, $1, net. 
Here we have a profound study of English in its 

higher and most complete realm, in which there are 

presented from themes: L, “The Province of English 

Philology’: II., “The Teaching of English’’: III., “The 

Relation of Words to Literature,” and IV., “Aims in 

the Graduate Study of English.” It is impossible to 

speak too highly of the masterly presentation of these 
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themes. With a perfect grasp of his subject and with 
a graceful and unpedantic use of language, the Profes- 
sor shows the higher uses to which the English lan- 
guage may be put, and awakens the wish in the reader 
to reach those exalted periods which seem so easy and 

natural to the writer. , 


HANDBOOK OF POLAR DISCOVERIES. By Major- 
General A. W. Greely, U. S. A. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Cloth. Maps. 325 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Certainly the author is well-qualified to write’ in- 

structively and entertainingly on this subject, for he has 
had thrilling experiences of his own in the Aretic re- 
gions. But he wishes it understood that he is not at- 
tempting a narrative of discoveries so much as a cagre- 
fully compiled handbook of the same. Yet though the 
element of personal adventure is not the prominent fea- 
ture, there is thrilling interest in the author's descrip- 
tions of expeditions, from those of Hudson and Davis 
to those of Nansen, Abruzzi, and Peary. Part II. deals 
with Antarctic discoveries. 





ELEMENTARY SLOYD AND WHITTLING. By 
Gustaf Larsson of the Sloyd Training School, Boston. 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 103 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

A capital little treatise on a subject of the deepest in- 
terest to children of from eight to twelve years who 
love to make things, and who are glad to be shown bow 
to make them. The author's method of procedure for 
the Sloyd pupil would be: (1) To make something from 
the model, (2) from the model and drawing, (3) from 
drawing alone, and (4) from the pupil’s own suggestions 
guided by the teacher. More than forty working draw- 
ings are given, and a select chapter on tools and woods, 
The book is so comprehensive as to be almost indispen- 
sable to the teacher of Sloyd. 


LA CHANSON DE ROLAND. By Professor J. Gedies 
Jr., Ph. D., of Boston University. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 316 pp. 
Price, 90 cents. 
Roland was a French hero of the time of Charle- 

magne, whose valorous deeds were recounted in this 
Chanson, one of the best texts of which is the Oxford 
Manuscript. The author presents in this volume the 
Chanson translated into modern French. At the same 
time he gives a valuable historical introduction of the 
times in which it first appeared, and the extended bibliog- 
raphy that pertains to it. There are in addition to the 
text humerous anno ations and also manuscript rend- 
ings of great value. 


MUNCHHAUSEN’S REISEN UND ABENTEUR. 
Edited by Professor F. G. G. Schmidt, State Uni- 
versity of Oregon. Cloth. 123 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

SUDERMANN’S TEJA. By Professor R. Clyde Ford. 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. Cloth, 
69 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Two German texts in the ‘““Modern Language Series” 
published by this house. The one is that remarkable 
group of stories that has made all the world laugh by 
their exaggerations of adventure. The other is a little 
German play in which Teja, the last of the Gothie 
kings, is the central figure, and is charmingly staged by 
Sudermann. 


OUTLINES OI? NINETEENTH CENTURY HISTORY. 
Ky I. V. N. Myers, recently professor of history and 
political economy in the University of Cincinnati 
Reston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 138 pp. Illustrated. 
T.ist price, 75 cents; mailing price, 85 cents. 

‘his book comprises the last ten chapters of the su 
thor’s revised “Mediaeval and Modern History.” It af- 
fords a rapid survey of events from the congress of 
Vienna in 1815 to the Peace of Portsmouth and the e'ec- 
tions to the Russian Douma. The outworking of the 
democratic ideas of the French Revolution is made the 
dominant interest of the period. The book presents a 
narrative marked by the absence of irrelevant details 
and by an instructive unity. The author sees and 
makes plain the fundamental fact of a continuity «and 
progress in the historical domain like that in the geo- 
logical realm, of a slow hut sure advance from lower 
to higher social, moral, and political ideals and forms. 


The volume is fully illustrated and supplied with maps. 
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BOOKS FOR TEACHE 





BAGLEY’S The Educative Process. By William 
Chandler Bagley, Vice President and Director of Train- 
ing, Montana State School. Cloth. 
xix+858 pages. 


Normal 12mo. 


$1.25 net. 

BUTLER’S The Meaning of Education, and other 
Essays and Addresses. By Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, President of Columbia University. Cloth. 
xix+230 pages. $1.00 net. 


CHUBB’S The Teaching of English. By Percival 
Chubb, Principal of High School Department, Ethical 
Culture School, New York. Cloth. xvii+ 411 

$1.00 net. 


CRONSON’S Methods in Elementary School Studies. 
A Brief Outline. By Bernard Cronson, Principal of 
Publie School No. 3, Borough of Manhattan, New York 
City. Cloth. 


12mo. 


12mo. 
pages. 


I12mo. 167 pages. $1.25 net. 


DE GARMO’S Iaterest and Education. The Doctrine 
of Interest and its Concrete Application. By Charles 
De Garmo, Professor of the Science and Art of Educa- 
tion, Cornell University. Cloth. 


12mo. xiili+250 pages. 


$1.00 net. 
DEXTER’S 
States. 


cation in the University of Illinois. 


A History of Education in the United 
By Edwin Grant Dexter, Professor of Edu- 
Cloth. 


Svo. Xxi+ 


636 pages. 


S2.U0U net. 


HALLECK’S Education of the Central Nervous Sys- 
tem. A Study of Foundations, especially of Sensory and 
Motor Training. By Reuben Post Halleck. Cloth. 


12mo., lit 255 pages. $1.00 net. 


By Paul H. Hanus, 


] 
ry and Art of Teaching, Harvard Uni 


HANUS’ A Modern School. 
of the Hist 


, 
I 


tessor ¢ 


versity. I2mo. Cloth 


HANUS’ 
Hanus. 


X+506 pages, $1.25 net. 


Educational Aims 


Cloth. j2mo. 


leat 


and Values. By Paul 


Vil+210 pages. 


S100. 


HORNE'’S The Philosophy of Education. By Herman 


Harrell Horne, Assistant Professor of Philosophy and 
Pedagogy in Dartmouth College Cloth. &vo. xvii+ 


$1.50 net. 


295 pages. 
HORNE’S The Psychological Principles of Education, 
A Study in the Science of Education. 
rell Horne, 


By Herman Har- 


Cloth. 1l2mo. xiii¢435 pages. $1.75 net. 


KIRKPATRICK’S Fundamentals of Chiid Study. By 


Edwin A. Kirkpatrick, Principal of State Normal 
School, Fitchburg, Mass, Cloth. l2mo. xxi+5*4 pages 
$1.25 net. 


MONROEF’S A Text-book in the History of Education. 
By Paul Monroe, Ph. D., Professor in the History of 
Colle ge, 


772 pages. 31.10 net. 


Education, Teachers Columbia 


Cloth. Svea, 


l niversity. 
XXI111 4 
O’SHEA’S Dynamic Factors in Education. 

O’ Shea, Art of 


By M. V. 


Professor of the Science and Education, 


REDWAY’S The New Basis of Geography, 
for the Preparation of the Teacher. 
Redway. Cloth. 


A Manual 
By Jacques W. 


l2mo. xiv+229 pages. $1.00 net. 


ROWE’S The Physical Nature of the Child and How 
to Study it. By Stewart H. Rowe, Ph.D., Head of 
the Department of Psychology and Principles of Educa- 
tion, Brooklyn Training School for Teachers, New York. 
Cloth. 12mo, xvi+211 pages. 90 cents net. 


ROYCE’S Outlines of Psychology. By Josiah Royce, 
Professor of the History of Philosophy, Harvard Uni- 


versity. Cloth. 12mo0. xxiv+392 pages. $1.00 net. 
SHAW’S School Hygiene. By the late Edward R. 
Shaw. Cloth. 12mo. vii+255 pages. $1.00 net. 


SMITH’S The Teaching of Elementary Mathematics. 
By David Eugene Smith, Professor of Mathematics, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Cloth. 


&1.00 net. 


12mo, 
xV+512 pages. 


THE McMURRY SERIES ON GENERAL 
AND SPECIAL METHOD 


Each Volume Cloth. 12mo. 


GENERAL METHOD 


THE ELEMENTS OF GENERAL METHOD. By Charles 
A. McMurry. 523 pages. 


0 cents net, 


THE METHOD OF THE RECITATION, 
A. McMurry and Frank M, McMurry. 


'O cents net. 


By Charles 


xXl+559 pages. 


SPECIAL METHOD 
By Charles A. McMurry 


SPECIAL METHOD IN PRIMARY READING, 


60 cents net. 


vii+103 


pages. 


SPECIAL METHOD IN THE READING OF ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. vi 


+ 254 pages. cents net 


SPECIAL METHOD IN LANGUAGE IN 
GRADES. 


THE EIGHT 


viili+ 192 pages. 70 cents net. 


COURSE OF STUDY IN THE EIGHT GRADES 
Volume l. GradesI, tolV. 
Volume ITI. Grades V.to VIIL. y + 226 pages. 75 cents net. 


Vii+256 pages. 75 cents net. 


SPECIAL METHOD IN HISTORY. 


cents net, 


vil+291 pages. 75 


SPECIAL METHOD IN ARITHMETIC. 


70 cents net. 


vii+225 pages. 


SPECIAL METHOD IN GEOGRAHPY. 


70 cents net. 


xi+217 pages. 


SPECIAL METHOD IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE, ix+ 


275 pages. 75 cents net. 





COMPANY 


University of Wisconsin. Cloth, 12mo. xiii+320 pages. 
$1.25 net. 
Correspondence invited 
BOSTON CHiCAGO 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEWYORK ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 


and compre ive. Copy should be received 
ma — not later Friday preceding 
jue. 





‘MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

February 5-6: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Depart- 
ment of City and Borough Super- 
intendence, Harrisburg. 

February 26-27-28: Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A., Chi- 
cago. 

April, 1907: TEastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


‘May 7 to 10: Joint convention of 


Eastern Art Association, Bastern 


Manual Training Association, 
Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Association, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


July 1-2-3-4: American Institute of 
Instruction, Montreal. 





NEW ENGLAND STATSS. 


MAINE. 


ORONO. I have seen an aarticle 
credited to the Boston Transcript, 
giving a list of a large number of 
universities in this country, with 
their rate of increase and decrease 
of students during the past year. In 
it are included Dartmouth College, 
Tufts College, and the large univer- 
sities of the Hast. The University 
of Maine is the only.state university 
in the Hast. It is organized on the 
same plan as the large western state 
universities. It has increased mar- 
velously during the past few years, 
and deserves notice in the list. 
Its present number of _stu- 
dents is 687. This certainly entitles 
it to rank with the number of those 
listed, especially as the rate of in- 
crease comes above all the others, ex- 
cept the first three. The following 
is the rate of increase in the past 
four years: 1902-1903, 17% per cent.; 
1903-1904, 11% per cent.; 1904-1905, 
13+ per cent.; 1905-1906, 12+ per 
cent. The way I account for such a 
marvelous increase is that the state 
university idea is taking hold of the 
people in Maine as it has in the west- 
ern states. 

George BE. Fellows. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

SOMERVILLE. The board of edu- 
eation has an unprecedented experi- 
ence in the voluntary retirement of 
nearly a third of the entire member- 
ship—Charles H. Hood, William W. 
Kennard, William P. Jones, ani 
John H. O'Neil. 

ASHFIELD. ‘The school boards 
of Ashfield, Cummington, Goshen, 
and Plainfield met January 9 to 
choose a superintendent of schools to 
succeed A. O. Tower. Charles L. 
Judkins of Connecticut was elected. 
Mr. Judkins was formerly principal 
of the high school in Belchertown. 


BOSTON. Ata meeting of the 
Dartmouth alumni of Boston held 
January 11, Lewis Parkhurst of the 
publishing firm of Ginn & Co. was 
elected president. 

The Boston school board has 
elected Robert E. Burke as assistant 
superintendent of schools. Mr. 
Burke has been for some years sub- 
master in the Boston normal school. 

SWAMPSCOTT. Owing to a short- 
age of funds the treasurer announced 
that the teachers would not receive 


their December salary. Meantime, 
Charles S. Haskell, who is a member 
of the Swampscott board of water 
cominissioners, had heard of the 
teachers’ predicament. Mr. Haskell 
is also connected with the American 
Thread Company in Boston. Learn- 
ing that many of the teachers would 
be obliged to give up plans for going 
away over Christmas and others 
would have to curtail Christmas pres- 
ents, he voluntarily offered to ad- 
vance the money out of his own 
pocket. There is a citizen worth 
having. 


FITCHBURG. Principal John G. 
Thompson of the State normal 
school gives larger service to the 
teachers of Fitchburg, Leominster, 
and Lunenburg and other nearby 
towns than any other normal school 
which we know. All of the teachers 
in these places are allowed to close 
their schools one afternoon every 
two weeks from October 23 to April 
16 for the purpose of attending the 
normal school. There are on each of 
these days three lecture periods, two 
of which are for specific grades (on 
some days as many as six lectures 
are going on at the same time for the 
various grades), and one period is de- 
voted to a lecture by some educator 
from outside. Among these special 
lecturers this year are Secretary 
George H. Martin, Superintendent J. 
W. Carr of Dayton, J. G. Edgerly of 
Fitchburg, Arthur K. Whitcomb of 
Lowell. George I. Aldrich of Brook- 
line, W. C. Bates of Cambridge, B. C. 
Gregory of Chelsea, Frank E. 
Spaulding of Newton, Wilbur F. 
Gordy of Springfield, and Assistant 
Superintendent R. E. Burke of Bos- 
ton. 


LOWELL. The school board ata 
meeting held January 11 has ad- 
vanced the pay of school teachers. 
Length of service has been recog- 
nized and in a measure rewarded. 
Teachers who have served ten years 
or over will receive $100 additional, 
those who have not served ten years 
will receive $50, while some special 
teachers and two assistants in the 
high school get $200 increase. The 
total amount of the increase in the 
opinion of Superintendent Whitcomb 
will not exceed $18,000. Last year’s 
board recommended a flat increase 
of $50 for the teachers. 





CONNECTICUT. 

The Fairfield County Teachers’ 
Association has sent to the superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers of 
the county the following circu- 
lar:— 

In presenting the following ques- 
tionaire, which deals with the pro- 
fessional well being, not to say life, 
of the teacher, we feel the vital im- 
portance of receiving answers from 
all portions of the county. Experi- 
ence has shown that for obvious rea- 
sons it is impossible at the annual 
business meeting to ascertain the 
real sentiment of the great body of 
our teachers. Therefore, we again 
ask you to express yourselves 
through the Bureau. 

I SALARY CONDITIONS. 

1. Have salary conditions in your 
town improved during the past 
year? 

2. How many teachers, not in- 
eluding superintendent, in your 
town? 

(a) How many began September, 
1906, with increased  sala- 
ries? 
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(b) What was the total increase 


in dollars? 

(c) What is the total amount of 
teachers’ salaries for 
1906-7 ? 


(d) How many additional teach- 
ers employed for the year 
1906-7 ? 

3. If no improvement has actually 
been made, what steps have been 
taken toward future betterment? 

4. Does your school committee 
pay at stated intervals? 

(a) By the calendar month? 

(b) By the school month (4 
weeks )? 

(c) By the term? 

5 (d) Or by what other method? 

® Are teachers’ annual salaries 
paid in ten or twelve installments? 

6. In your opinion, would the 
payment in twelve installments tend 
to increase the annual salary? 

(a) Any objections to this 
method? 

(b) Points in its favor. 

7. In your experience, have you 
found your salary sufficient to defray 
all reasonable living expenses for 
twelve months in the town in which 
you teach? 

(a) Are you able to save any- 
thing out of your salary? 

(b) Are you a_ non-resident 
teacher? 

8. What suggestions have you to 
offer that would arouse public inter- 
est in securing better salary condi- 
tions? 


MIDDLE ALANTIC STATES 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
PITTSBURG. Here is the new 
schedule of salaries passed by the 
Central board of education for tle 


instructors in the Pittsburg 
schools :— 
High School—Director, $4,030; 


heads of departments, $2,500; profes- 
sors, first year, $2,000; second year, 
$2,100; third year, $2,200; fourth 
year, $2,300; assistant professors, 
first year, $1,500; second and third 
years, $1,600; fourth year, $1,700. 
Assistant principals and teachers of 
high schools increased $100. 

The experience in no other second- 
ary school will count in the above 
schedule except where the applicant 
has had at least twenty months’ ex- 
perience in another secondary school. 
Before the instructor may receive 
the increase for the fourth year he 
must be approved by the committee 
on high schools, by the director, and 
by the head of the department under 
whom he is teaching. 

High School Teachers—First year, 
$900; second year, $1,000; third year, 
$1,100; fourth year, $1,200; fifth 
year, $1,300; sixth year, $1,400. 

Librarian, $800; clerks, first year, 
$500; second year, $600; third year, 
$650; fourth year, $700. 


All principals’ salaries increased 
$100. 
Salaries of all teachers serving 


ninth year, $800; all above ninth 
year, $900. 

Increase of ten per cent. to truant 
officers and scrub women. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. Colonel Isaac 
Edward Clark, a native of Massa- 
chusetts, a prominent educator, au- 
thor and editor, died January 9 in 
this city of heart failure, after a brief 
illness. He was a graduate of Yale, 
class of ’55. <A special department 
in the bureau of education was 
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created for him by congress, and he 
went to Washington to take up the 
literary work of that bureau. He in- 
augurated the first art movement in 
this country. The first volume he is- 
sued from the bureau of education 
was translated into many foreign 
languages. 


CENTRAL STATES. 





INDIANA. 

NOBLESVILLE. Four hundred 
happy country boys and girls, rang- 
ing in age from nine to sixteen years, 
assembled in this city in December 
to attend the annual meeting of the 
Hamilton County Corn School Club, 
an organization formed three years 
ago by County Superintendent J. F. 
Haines to promote an interest in the 
culture of corn among the boys. This 
was the first time the girls have met 
with the club. Seventy-nine of them 
participated in a bread-baking con- 
test and one hundred and five boys 
had samples entered in the corn club. 
Lunch was served in the K. of P. 
armory and the menu included noth- 
ing that did not contain corn in some 


form. The bill of fare consisted of 
corn relish, hot corn tamale a la 
homana, corn. beef, snowflake hot 


corn bread, cream of corn, molded 
corn glace, popcorn bon-bons, sweet 
corn caramels, and inspiration of 
corn. 


ILLINOIS. 

PEORIA. Burglars Sunday night, 
January 6, blew open a safe contain- 
ing all records of the defalcation of 
N. C. Dougherty, former superintend- 
ent of schools at Peoria, Ill. The 
records were burned. This affects 
the liability of Dougherty’s bonds- 
men and prevents future _indict- 
ments. Dougherty is now in Joliet 
penitentiary. The destruction of 
these records may be the means of 
releasing Dougherty’s bondsmen. 
The police have no clew to the per- 
petrators, but believe the work to 
have been done by expert cracks- 
men, assisted by some one familiar 
with the publie library building, in 
the vault of which the Dougherty 
records were kept. Besides docu- 
ments which bear on the Dougherty 
ease, some papers belonging to the 
secretary of the library and $95 in 
money were taken. The janitor 
found a large bundle of half-burned 
papers in the furnace in the  base- 
ment. These proved to be the papers 
taken from the safe. The following 
is a list of Dougherty’s bondsmen: 
Richard A. Cutler, L. F. Houghton, 
W. M. Benton, William H. Miller, 
Benjamin F. Blossom, Richard W. 
Kempshall, Matthias Huffman, and 
O. J. Bailey. 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. The 
the annual reports to the board of 
education was the recommendation, 
contained in President F. H. Haser- 
ot’s communication, that Superin- 
tendent W. H. Elson be given a term 
of five years, beginning to-day, and 
that his salary be increased by $1,000 
a year. This was later voted. This 


feature of 





EUROPEAN TOUR 


Arrangements have been made fora small 
party to travel through Europe during the 
next summer. Particularscan be obtained of 


S. H. LONGLEY, 314 Main Street, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Floors and Health 


Compare two floors of the same age—one that 
has been systematically treated with Standard 
Floor Dressing, and one that has received just ordi- 
nary attention. 
that has been properly cared for is smooth, and 
neither shrunken nor splintered; while the other 
shows its age because of its shrunken appearance 
and the cracks and splinters that mar its surface. 

Moreover, you wil 
to keep the dressed floor clean is much less than 
spent on 


that 


these features the hygienic reasons for using 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


must also be considered : 
untreated wood floors the dust is kept in constant 
agitation by shuffling feet. 
with Standard Floor Dressing collects and holds the 
dust, and saves the air from contamination—the 
danger from disease contagion caused by the dust 
thus being very much lessened. _ 
Standard Floor Dressing is sold in 
barrels and cans of varying capacity 
by dealers generally. 
applications a year with patented 
Standard Oiler give best results 
That you may be convinced of the 
merits of Standard Floor Dressing 
we will apply it to the floor of one 
scnoolroom without charge. 
Testimonials and interesting re- 
= from medical authorities on 
oors that have been treated with 
Standard Floor Dressing gladly furn- 
ished upon request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


What do you see? The flooring 


find that the labor required 


the other floor. In addition to 


In schoolrooms having 


The floor treated 


Three or four r aa ue 
TANDARD | 
> FLOOR. 
| DRESSING 
Pt 7 Lit sgh T 














EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. 
The largest school.of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagog 
the student a knowledge of his own 


M., Litt. D, President 


in America. It aims to develop in 


wers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 


College of Oratory 


interpreter. 
mer sessions. 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


A beautiful new building. 


Sum- 
Catalogue and full i 


ormation 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS, 





WHAT 


SHALL I RECITE? 


Teachers who have to answer this question many times 
before every holiday celebration can find the solution in 


DAYS AND DEEDS 


A Compilation of Verse for Children’s Reading and Speaking 
Compiled by BURTON E. and ELIZABETH B. STEVENSON 


Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Special Library Binding, $1.50 net. 


Postpaid, $1.10 
Postpaid, $1.60 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33-37 East 17th St., New York 











recommendation followed a congrat- 
ulation extended to the board upon 
the success with which the problem 
of the superintendency had been 
solved, and it was explained that it 
was made because the term of two 
years, for which Superintendent El- 
son was originally elected, is too 
short to allow him opportunity to 
earry to their conclusion the policies 
he has suggested. Haserot’s report 
said that of the $85,000 worth of 
books distributed in the year $23,000 
worth were given away. This show- 
ing of twenty-seven per cent., he 


said, seemed unlikely to be right ina 
city of such prosperous condition as 
Cleveland, and it suggested a possi- 
bility of abuse of the free text-book 
system. Director Orr’s report showed 
that the year closed with cash bal- 
ances in every fund. The balance 
in the tuition fund exceeds the esti- 
mate made May 1 for this time by 
$229,798, and the contingent fund 
shows cash to the amount of $17, 
082.55 with outstanding orders of 
$28,481.40. The administration be- 
gan its term two years ago with an 
overdraft of about $20,000 in the con- 
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this year. This shows the very large proportion of free text-books, supple- 


THE HOLDEN 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


30 Million Dollars Worth of Free Text-Books in the United States 
13 States with Compulsory Free Text-Book Laws 


ONE ‘STATE used over 1,500,000 Holden Book Covers last year and more 


mentary readers, ete., which are protected INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 


by the * Holden System for Preserving Books” 


|| As these books decrease in value $400,000 every month of school wear — it is 
very plain why this system is being so thoroughly used — inasmuch as records 


show it increases the life of the books at least 100% and keeps them cleaner. 


PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


' 


} 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 

















tingent fund, which has been reduced 
to $11,348.85 and promises to be en- 
tirely eliminated in the next year. 


WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. The Madison board 
of education has voted to abolish all 
secret societies in the local high 
school at the end of the academic 
year, making the penalty for joining 
or continuing such organizations 
after that time suspension or expul- 
sion. The resolution passed by the 
board follows:— 

“Resolved, that the board of edu- 
cation hereby orders that secret soci- 
etie~ in the publie school system of 
Madison be discontinued at the end 
of the present academic year, and 
that the joining of such organizations 
or the continuing of membership in 
the same after that time by school 
pupils be sufficient grounds for sus- 
pension or expulsion of such pupils 
from the privileges of the schools.” 

This decision is regarded as a 
death blew to secret societies in the 
Madison high school. Among the 
students there has been some talk of 
contesting the action of the school 
board, but this talk is not taken se- 
riously, because parents of children 
belonging to these organizations are 
the moving spirits in suppressing 
them. This action was taken in re- 
sponse to the follcwing petition from 
perents :— 

“To the Board of Education: We, 
the undersigned parents of high 
school children and patrons of the 
public school system of Madison, 
most respectfully petition the board 
of education«to adopt such regula- 
tions and take such steps as may be 
necessary to eliminate permanently 
from our city schools all organiza- 
tions among the pupils known as fra- 
ternities, sororities, or secret socie- 
ties, and to make the joining of such 
organizations or the continuing of 
membership in the same by school 
pupils sufficient grounds for suspen- 
sion or expulsion from the privileges 
of the schools, and pledge to the 
board of education our support in 
any reasonable action that has for 
its purpose the accomplishment of 
this end.” 

As early as October 4, 1904, the 
board of education of this city issued 
the following to parents, teachers, 
and the public:— 


“Whereas, teachers and parents 


frequently complain that the secret 
fraternities and sororities established 
in our high schools are detrimental 
to good scholarship, inimical to a 
wholesome school spirit, and subver- 
sive of that spirit of democracy 
which above all else the public 
scbools should strengthen and foster; 
and 

“Whereas, some of our most 
proiinent educators have publicly 
acknowledged that these secret or- 
ganizations are injurious to the best 
interests of the school and its stu- 
dents; and 

“Whereas, some of the foremost 
secondary schools have officially ex- 
cluded and forbidden these secret so 
cieties; therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the board of edu- 
eation hereby denies to all secret so- 
cieties which may exist in the high 
school or in any of the city schools, 
all public recognition, including the 
privilege of meeting in the school 
building and using the school name; 

“That no pupil who is a member 
of a fraternity or sorority or other 
so-called ‘secret’ society be permitted 
to represent the school in any lit- 
erary or athletic contest or in any 
other public capacity, or to serve as 
a class officer or as a member of a 
class committee; 

“That the attention of parents be 
ealled to the fact that the board of 
education, the superintendent, and 
the principals and teachers unani- 
mously disapprove of all secret soci- 
eties in connection with the public 
schoo!s; 

“That the superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers are hereby directed 
to carry out the provisions of these 
resolutions which are to take effect 
and be in force after the date of 
their adoption by the board, with the 
understanding that their provisions 
are not to affect pupils who were 
elected or appointed to positions be- 
fore the adoption of these resolu- 
tions.” 

If any similar action was taken 
earlier than this we shall be pleased 
to record it. 





IDAHO. 


Five women were chosen as county 
treasurers in Idaho at the recent elec- 
tion and seventeen women as county 
superintendents of schools. 

Over a period of five years the mu- 


nicipality of Tokio will spend §2,- 
500,000 to increase and repair the 
primary schools of that city. On 
May 31 last the children of school 
age numbered 165,080. Those at- 
tending school numbered 87,970 in the 
primary schools and 33,497 in the sec- 
ondary schools. To house this great 
number of children, in addition to 
government schools, there are 112 
schools established by the munici- 
pality, in which the pupils number 
93,087. 
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Clericalism. But parties are not so 
easily made over and rearranged to 
order, and the simple fact that the 
government has fallen out with the 
Clericals and wants a new combina- 
tion to support its measures in the 
Reichstag is not likely to seem suf- 
ficient ground to the leaders of the 
parties which the chancellor now 
tries to consolidate fer giving up 
their cherished ideas and policies. 
The appeal has been coldly _ re- 
ceived. 
A PICTURESQUE POTENTATE. 
The Shah of Persia, who has just 
died at the age of fifty-four, was a 
picturesque figure in European- 
Oriental politics and a ruler of more 
than ordinary breadth of attain- 
ments. He was a_ profound stu- 
dent of philosophy, was well read in 
general literature, and was a patron 
of the arts. He was a magnificent 
horseman and an enthusiastic 
sportsman. He visited European 
capitals on several occasions and 
was royally entertained, though the 
multiplicity of his Oriental house- 
hold occasioned some embarrass- 
ment. He was familiar with west- 
ern institutions and was liberally 
minded to an unusual degree, as is 
attested by his grant of a constitu- 
tion to Persia, with a _ parliament 
which is as representative as condi- 
tions allow. He came to the throne 
through the assassination of his 
father, and his own life was once or 
twice attempted. His son is thirty- 
five years old, and is credited with 
liberal sympathies, but little is 
really known about him. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


JN order to make this section of the Jour- 

NAL OF EDUCATION as Complete as pos+1 
ble the editor asks for the cv-operation of 
college authorities. Properly authenticated 
news will be printed each week of changes in 
college faculties, changes in instructorships, 
and important college news. 


The very rapid growth of the col- 
lege department of Oberlin Colleze, 
almost seventy-five per cent. in six 
years, is the cause of the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Charles E. St. John to 
be dean of the College of Arts and 
Science. The office is to be primarily 
one of organization, direction, and 
general administration, and does not 
immediately concern the conduct, 
welfare, and discipline of the individ- 
ual students. Dean St. John has 
been at different times both student 
and instructor in Michigan Normal 
College, Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, and Michigan University. He 
holds the degrees of Master of Arts 
and Doctor of Philosophy from Har- 
vard University, and has done gradu- 
ate work as well at the University 
ef Berlin. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of Oberlin College will 
occur in June, 1908. 


”~ 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

—Among the many attractive ar- 
ticles in the February Delineator are 
“Fooling the Public,” by red 
Thompson, being the account of the 
big show as described by a master 
showman; “The Making of a Charm- 
ing Woman”; “Little Problems of 
Married Life,” by William George 
Jordan; and ‘“‘Fashions of the Stage,” 
illustrating some features of advanced 
style. Miss Kelloge’s “Talks on 
Hoine Making” are devoted to prac- 
tical suggestions for the furnishing 
of “A Girl’s Room.” The fiction is 
charming and the departments are 
filled with helpful and _ up-to-date 
material. 





EEE 


A Great Meeting Promised. 

The joint convention of the East- 
ern Art Association, of which George 
H. Bartlett of the Boston Normal 
Art school is president, the Eastern 
Manual Training Association, of 
which William H. Noyes of the 
Teachers College (Columbia Univer- 
sity) is president, and the Western 
Drawing and Manual Training As- 
sociation, of which Miss Florence FE. 
Ellis, supervisor of drawing in Cleve- 
land is president, will meet in Cleve- 
land May 7 to 10, inclusive. This is 
the first joint meeting held by the 
Eastern and Western associations 
and brings together the representa- 
tive art and manual training workers 
of the country. 

Exhibits of work of the elementary 
schools, the high schools, and of the 
higher technical and industrial art 
schools will be made. A cordial wel- 




















HOM EY enivensir o- chico 


OFFERS 


Correspondence Courses in over 30 subjects for 








Teachers, Writers, Social Workers, Ministers, Phy 
sicians, Bankers, and Students desiring to finish 
either a High School or College course. One-half 
the work for a Bachelor degree may thus be done 


TWE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, BOr 7 CaIGAGO, ILL. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Buckwalter’s Easy Primer. 
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SUCCESSFULLY USED. 


Buckwalter’s Easy First Primer. 


Buckwalter’s Second Reader. 


By GEOFFREY BUCKWALTER, Principal of Mt. Vernon School, Philadelphia, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


come will be extended by the city of 
Cleveland, and everything will be 
done to make the meeting entirely 
successful. 


» 


The Brooklyn Way. 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) teachers 
long been noted for their high class 
professional spirit, which was mani- 
fested at a meeting December 14 in 
honor of Oliver D. Clark, late presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Mrs. Lucy T. Lewis of the Girls’ 
high school presided. Testimony as 
to Mr. Clark’s services as a teacher 
was given by Professor Albert C. 
Hall, long time his colleague in the 
Boys’ high school, by Meyer Stein- 
brink, once Mr. Clark’s pupil in the 
same institution, and by Darwin L. 
Bardwell, his superintendent while 
Mr. Clark was principal of the Cur- 





tis high school, Staten Island, Miss 
Ruth ‘Granger, whom President 


Roosevelt described as the most con- 
vincing speaker for fair play to 
teachers he ever heard, spoke ox Mr. 
Clark as a champion of teachers’ 
rights. Rev. Robert H. Carson de- 
scribed him as a man and _ citizen. 
Superintendent Charles W. Lyon 
read a memorial ode, and the Boys’ 
high school choir, led by Professor 
William Howell Edwards, sang. 

The Teachers’ Association placed a 
bronze tablet in the Boys’ high 
school in memory of their departed 
friend and contributed a fund toward 
the education of his two daughters. 

schihidiasansegininig ei anititanaiaitct 

William H. Ives has been elected 
managing director of the Chicago of- 
fice of D. C. Heath & Co. Mr. Ives 
was for ten years associated with the 
Macmillan Company of New York, 
and was for the last four years man- 
ager of its educational department. 
He is one of the most widely and 
favorably known men _ connected 
with educational publishing. 


> 





Charles S. Paige has accepted a 
position with the publishing firm of 
Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, whose 
soston office is at 120 Boylston 
street. He will act as their repre- 
sentative in the New England field. 
Mr. Paige has just given up a simi- 
lar position with the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 

Bietit ecealteR- 
He—‘Marriage is a pottery.” 
She—“You mean a lottery, don’t 

you?” 

He—“No, I mean a_ pottery—a 
place for making family jars.”"— 
Montreal Star. 
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A philosopher is a man who when 
he has hard luck, due to his own 
carelessness, and idiocy, and other 
shortcomings, can blame it all on 
fate. 

The philosophers say that life is 
not what it seems, and perhaps it Is 
well for a good many of us that it 
isn’t.—Somerville Journal. 





have - 


PARKER P. SIMMONS, 3 E. 14th St., New York, 
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USUAL WAY. 
Chureh—“Did you ever learn any- 
thing of value by going to a_ clair- 
voyant?”’ 
Gotham—“Yes; I learned that a 
fool and his money are soon parted.” 
Yonkers Statesman. 


4 
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NOT SO WONDERFUL. 


“Did you see that remarkable 
story of a dog in Connecticut who 
coughed up a lost $200 diamond 
ring?” 

“There’s nothing so remarkable in 
that I can see. I’ve had to cough 
up more than one diamond ring 
since I’ve been married.”—Baltimore 
American. 





a 


TWO BVILS. 

“You’re such a wretched writer, 
its a wonder you wouldnt get a 
typewriting machine.” 

“IT would, only that would 
what a miserable speller I 
Philadelphia Ledger. 





show 


an.’— 
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NOT TO BE BELIEVED. 
Her—‘You heard me say that I 
didn’t like smoking. Why don't 
you give it up?” 
Him—“Oh, you are the girl who 
once told me you didn’t care for 
money.’’—Illustrated Bits. 





~ 





“I wish I had a baby brother to 
wheel in my go-cart, mamma,” said 
small Elsie. “My dolls are always 
getting broke when it tips over.”— 
Chicago News. 





Out of Danger—Dr. Whipple, long 
bishop of Minnesota, was about to 
hold religious services near an In- 
dian village in one of the western 
states, and before going to the place 
of meeting asked the chief who was 
his host whether it was safe for him 
to leave his effects unguarded in the 
lodge. 

“Plenty safe,” grunted the red 
man. “No white man in a hundred 
miles from here.”—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 





-~ 
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Large advertisers have discovered 
that the man of more than forty is 
almost always interested in a new 
dyspepsia cure.—Somerville Journal, 


a 
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Teacher—“What are the funce- 
tions of the pores of our bodies, 
Harry?” 

Small Harry—“They are the things 
“ use to catch cold with.”—Chicago 

ews. 








— 


“Dear me!” exclaimed grandma, 
“I wonder what makes the baby cry 
so.” 

“I know, grandma,” replied little 
Tommy. “He cries ’cause he ain’t 
= enough to swear yet.”—OChicago 

ews. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER **e5=55> AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





Varieties. 
RECEIPT FOR A HAPPY LIFE 


Three ounces are necessary first of 
patience. 

Then of repose, and peace of con- 
science a pound is needful. 








The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies <=" 


= a York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Bpiunenpelie, 414 wend Bide. 
Was D.G., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 
Chicago, 203 Batee Avenue. 


Portiand, Ore.. 1200 w viliames pan 
pony whe dg. Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bldg. 
Spokane, Wash., 313 rat oon Bk, Los Angeles, Cal. ,238 Douglas Bldg. 





The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E.| 


EpWARD FICKETT, Prop., | Over 5,200 positions filled. 
Bow 8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4.2922%,2 .022."pzcs'o" 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE: 126 eeyisten $e. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


THE SCIENCE ountiwn u. 








Correspondence invited. 





Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 





Of pastimes of all sorts, too, should 
be gathered as much as the hand can 
hold. 

Of pleasant memory, and of hope, 
three good drachnis 

There must be at least; 
should moistened be 

With a liquor made from true 
pleasures which. rejoice the heart. 

Then of love’s magic drops a few— 

But use them sparingly, for they 
may bring a flame 

Which naught but tears can drown, 

Grind the whole, and mix there- 
with of merriment an ounce 

To liven; yet all this may not bring 
happiness, 

Except in your orisons you lift 
your voice 


but they 


To Him who holds the gift of 
health. 
—Margaret of Navarre in the year 
1500. 


“Tom Barker,” said the teacher, 





Free registration in all depart- 


Keep Your iShit- ments. ‘“ No position — No pay.” 
“itt g' ‘dip We have good vacancies in all 
departments. 


I. General Teachers 
Il. Commercial Teachers 


Ill. Business Employment 
TEACHER available January first or sooner are needed by The Clark Teachers’ Agency 
Positions in high schools and grades. Write fully stating experience. 
B. F. CLARK, Steinway Hall, Chicago; 156 Fifth Ave., New York; Boise, Idaho. 





Send at once for Form B. 


Kinsley-Drake Co., 245 Broadway, N, Y, 











Some New Books. 




























Author. Publisher. Price. 
ns papebeneenshdossed bade bee Stafford American Book Co., N. Y. $ .30 
Practical Zoology. . Davison + oe “ “ _—— 
Causes of the Civil War Chadwick Harper & Brothers - 2.00 | 
Industrial America....... Laughlin Charles Scribner’s Sons, “ 25 | 
Great Britain in Modern Africa. Sanderson * " os “ ae | 
The Dogs of War.................-- Emmanuel “ es a we 1.25 | 
Early English and French Voyage Burrage[Ed.] ‘ 4 “ os 3.00 | 
The Bridge Blue Book - Mottelay a - on - 1.50 
PREIOREE ERMINE 00.00 46:0 0.00%0 00 veccerees ceceos Woodburn Longmans, Green & Co, “ —} 
Recollections of a Lucknow Veteran, 1845-76 Ruggles ss “% 1.50 | 
Translations into Latin and Greek Verse.. Munro ” “ “ os 2.00 
A Maid in Arcady...............000.0 Scictee’ BasBour J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 2.00 
The Happy-Go- Lucky.. —~ ter[Trans.] ‘ 2.00 
BRO FOGUID 6 06060 oc cccceees veces ccccce cece Canfield Henry Holt & ,Co-, N. LY. 1,00) 
The Investment of Life Ins. C ane ere Zartman “ 1.25 
ONE PGs cc ecdccccceccccccsccecccces Bradley Dodd, Me ad oe, 1.50 
Versailles and the Trianons. Nolhac as - vie os 3.5K 
Twenty Years of the Republic Peck ” ~ os ee 2.5 
Random Rhymes and Old Numbers Irwin Macmillan Company, “ 1. 
Und 6 cSoncudee vec ckcdscccccccces Whyte - - % 1.5 
Through the Gates of the Netherlands....... Waller Little, Brown & Co., Boston 3 00 
The Land of Enchantment.................... Whiting = “ re % 2.50 
The Standard Operas. ..........0-.cccccesscees Upton A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago - 
BRIDGEWATER, 


TATE on NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. 
Salitea the Principal, 


UNIVERSITY Write for Catalogues 


w Price-List, 


PU say eee 
BLISHING *eee called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMOBE, 
COMPANY® 
+ 


37-29 Weet 234 St. | Bor ca “7 
N. B. Dept, 


For catalogues 














TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MABs. 


For women only. 











« New York. @ o~: inal | 


Taye NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 














250 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 














SHADOWING HER. ‘ | 








Large Lady (who has been fol-| 
lowed about the park by _ several) 
small children)}—‘What do you) 
want, following me?” 

Small Boy—“Lor, lidy, you're the| 
only bit of shade in the park!”—§)§ 
London Scraps. 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


STATE HOF NORMAL S' SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


or catalogues address 
the fica. rei ASBURY PITMAN. 











| “Te any of your readers,” 


A. G. Boypen, A. M.!| told us 


Especial attention is | | boys, 


“stay in after school and 
composition of fifty words.” 
Tom handed in the following and 
} was soon on his way to the swim- 
ming-pool:— 
“Jessie was fond of kittens. She 


write a 


|Ssaw one on the road and called: 
| Here pussy, pussy, pussy, pussy, 
| pussy, pussy, pussy, pussy, pussy, 
pussy, pussy, pussy, pussy, pussy, 
pussy, pussy, pussy, pussy, pussy, 
pussy, pussy, pussy, pussy, pussy, 
| pussy, pussy, pussy, pussy, pussy, 
| pussy, pussy, pussy, pussy, pussy, 
pussy, pussy.”—‘“Under the Spread- 


|ing Chestnut Tree,” in the 
mas Everybody’s. 


Christ- 





WHAT ROSEMARY SAYS. 
I hate those horrid little bears— 
They do put on so many airs! 
She hasn’t kissed me once for 
weeks— 
| She hugs him till he fairly squeaks! 
I am not jealous—not at all! 
|I always act like a wellbred doll! 
| But when he bites her—you will 
| see 
She’ll be glad enough to play with 
me. 
—Kmily Lennox, in St. Nicholas. 





writes a 


‘friend, “ever attended Gorham (Me.) 
| Academy, they will remember Rey. 
| Caleb Bradlee of Scarborough,— 


* | Parson Bradlee,’ as we boys used to 
call him. He would make us a visit 
two or three times a term, and talk 
to us in old South hall. Once he 
, during a certain Democratic 


presidency, that, if we were good 
we should make good men. 
| ‘Some of you,’ said the parson, ‘may 


| make a Washington or a Jefferson; 


and the Lord knows ’most any of 


you might make a Polk.’ ’—Trans- 
| cript. 

Lary was on the witness stand. 
| “Now, witness,” began the judge, 
“where were you when the prisoner 
began shooting into the crowd?” 


“Within a hundred fate, yer honor?” 
|“Then you were a bystander?” “No, 
sor: Oi didn’t stand a minnet. Oj 
run loike th’ wind!’—Chicago Daily 


| News. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 
Houdini is outdoing all of 
vious efforts during 
gugement at NWeith’s. 
sensational 


pre 
his present en 

Hlis feats are 
und mystifying 
than ever before and he is attracting 
record crowds. The special per 
formance he gave at the Bostou Ath 
letic Association bas caused a great 
amount of talk, as have also his es 
capes trom a paper box and a paper 
bag. Next week is the last of his 
stay, and special features will be 
given at practically every perform 
unee, as he has received and accepted 
au sufficient number of challenges to 
fill all of the afternoons and 
ings. Due announcements of 
special features will be 
daily papers. The 
Will be fully up to 
ard set at Keith's, 
“the Lrish Queen,” 
of Celtic character 
White and Marie 
mous farceurs, in 
“Paris” Mosher, 
Mosher, the best of 
elists; Catherine 
Johnson, in a very 
Hawkins, “the 
strelsy”; Ferry 
musical clown; 
burlesque magic, 
Via, remarkable 
leading features. 
also. include the 
“Trio, in athletic 
and Reeves, 
dians: Lillian 


his 


nore 


these 
nade in 
surrounding 
very high 

Magzie 
unrivaled 


SOnLS 


the 
bil 
stand- 
Cline, 
siboer 
Clay ton 
Stuart, those fa 
their snappy sk.t 
Houghton, and 
the comedy cy 
Hayes and = Sabel 
novel sketch; Lew 
Chestertield of Min 
Corwey, the clever 
Ziska and Wing, in 
aud Cook and Syl 
dancers, will be the 
The program will 
Meeh Internationa! 
novelties; Kenney 
conversational come 
Maynard, a pleasing 
‘alist: Reilly and Morgan in 
sketch, and the kinetograph. Volta, 
the electrical wizard, who has been 
creating a sensation in New York. 


Von 


Will make his first appearance in 
Roston on Monday, January 28. 
+ 
Bobby's namma—"*Now mind, 
Bobby, if they pass you the cake a 
second time at the party, you must 
say: ‘No, thanks, Pve had plenty.’ 
And don’t you forget it.’ 
Hostess (at the party)—"Won't 
Bobby have some more cake 
Bobby (who hasn't forgotten) 
‘Nope, thanks. Tve had enough, 
an’ don't you’ forgit it!’—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer 
+ 
It must be a great trial to a young 
Ian to spend a long time consider 
ing which of two girls he has heen 
paving attention to it is best for him 
to marry, and then to find that 
neither one will have him.—Somer 
Ville Journal 
o 
He—“I shall never marry until 1 
meet a woman who is my direct op 
posite.” 
She (encouragingly)—‘Well, Mr 


Duffer, there 
intelligent 
borhood ns 


are numbers of 
girls right in this 
Art in Advertising. 


bright, 
hneien 


a 


A woman whose asked | 
after her health, replied  dolefully 
“T feel very well, but I always feel 
had when I feel well, because I know 


I'm going to feel worse afterward.” 


A TEACHER'S ENROLLMENT FEE 


isequivalent to INSURANCE. No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agenc AR 3 Ly, mod — 
St, New York, Estab. 1855. W t 


pastor 
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evel. | 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
WITHOUT EVEN WRITING A LETTER 


During 1906 this agency filled 57 places with candidates who did not even write a letter. They 
were either called up by long dis tance telephone or asked to come here for an inte rview, and 


the contract was closed without correspondence Among these were the principals at Cardiff, 
East Williston, Eastwood, 





Great Valley, North Rose, Russell, and Sharon Springs, N. Y., and 
Du Bois, Pa.; such men assistants as Merle W. Ralph Amsterdam; E. L. Taylor, Ithaca; F.W 
Palmer Troy Academy; A. C. Lewis, St. John’s School; Bichard D. Fish, Milton, Pa.; and 


Robert H. Stevens, Towanda, Pa.; such training class teachers as Caroline H. Annable, James 


town; and Jessie Mann, Massena; such city teachers as Mae L. Haley and Grace P. Gillett, 
Auburn; Margaret M, Allen and Ada M. Perry, Geneva; Alice M. Stack and Edna C. Fear, 
Hornell; E. Nellie Barker, Ithaca; Eunice E. 'litus, Schenectady; Florence A. Brooks, Utica; 
and Dora E. Fairchild, Yonkers; the preceptress of Cook Academy (from Nova Scotia); and 
such high and grade teachers as Katherine Hayes, Batavia; Edith E. King, Bay Shore; Marion 
Hodskin, Munnsville; S. Grace Pulford, New Hartford; Mary F. Fitzpatrick, Rouses Point 
Mary D. Spencer, Sidney; Wanda Tompkins, Vernon; Mary E. Campion, Westbury Station 

Grace E. Curtis, Lillian B. Fisk, and Anna L. Williams, Whitehall; such out-of-the-state ap- 
pointments as Marietta Meredith, Passaic, N..J.; Helen Hart and Maud F. Deuel, Conneaut, O 

Elspeth McCreary and Elizabeth Trayhern, Geneva, 0.; Ethel M. Crandall, Harriet F. Bird, 
and Nettie B. Matthews, Warren, ©.; and Gertrude F. Miller, Kalamazoo, Mich. Wouldn't 


vou like to getag 
agency 


THE SCHOOL 


ood place as easily as this? You can do it only through a recommendation 


BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN 


“BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 





TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


BRANCH, , BUFFALO, N.Y. 


494 ASHLAND AVE. 








introduces te Colleges 


MERICAN ees TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


esses,for every department of instruction; recomme nds good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
c.J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


LARGE CLIENTAGE, resuit of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 
Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 
ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 





Wi. 
28 State 
5.000 in Second 


Ye ar Book free 


70 Fifth Avenue 





New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. Pratt, Manager 








PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU UX. stows PX 


28th year. 1,000 teachers wanted. Superiutendents, $1, 
pals, $600 to S1,800; Assistants, 8600 to $1,400; 
We fill positions in every State. 


PECIALISTS 


sylvania and other 
tem of music 
information, 


500 to ®3,000 Prinei 
Grade teachers, %400 to S800, 
Manual free, 











with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn 
States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some 

and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month 
address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS 


Varket St., tarrisburg, Pa... 1648 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


ols of all Grades with Competent Teachers 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


approved sys 
For further 
& CO., 





Assists Teachers in Obtaining 





81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 
SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Lowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
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